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m8 TERMS. 
SOs VALLEV Farmer {s padlished 6n the first of each 


Fo arta mumber contsining 48 large octavo pages (in- 
pages devoted to advértisements of matters of 


to farmers,) and $s ofened at the soBewing 1. ae 


Reged so 

1 mn yates nas ent 
all cages, mu made n vance.— 
coins, current bank ety 4 postage 


tay be made by malbak oust.” 


ut the 
end o 


en rise ly respectfully Pentan vg aid in extending 
 ADYURTIS RTISING. .—Advertisements are inserted. in the 
Rae cident Rb of a re Valley Farmer at 
f 12 lines, $1; each 
isto, 60 cen Fi ys one year $6; each 

$43 one page, dne 
See i Page, yearly, $60; 
REMNOV a ‘bi 
Deathe office of the’ Valley Parmer is re- 
fo Boyton 2 nas 218 


Powel 








‘thay ‘be found at (ie “office” at all 
cape ee ge eg 


PRINTING. OFFICE. 
apa rinting office connected with the 
‘Valley Farmer, at our new place of busi- 
Sato wihdnl chiegiyimbolsin medion 


OW .fevh 





=< 
order for executing every description a 
letter press printing. We have beem 
making constant additions for several years 
past to our stock of materials, until We have 
now ample facilities for all kitid’6r work. 
Persons at a distance wanting we 
circulars, addresses, latiels, show , oO 
commercial blanks of any kind, may 
upon having their work done accurat 
promptly, and in the best ryle, ‘at lowest 
living’ rates: “We respectfully ‘solicit’ a 
share of public patronage. 


Farmers’ Warehouse. 

By the above notice: it will be seen that 
we have removed od? éstablishment to the 
large buildings near to the North Market. 
We have now spacious rooms in a very de- 
sirable location; and we ititend doing’ a 
general ageney and commissiou business im 
agricultural implements,. tools, seeds, fruit 
trees, &e. We have tiow the agencyook 
some of the best nurseries and! manw 
factures in the country, end our a 
ments are such that we can supply any 
ticle in-our line as cheap as it) canbe 
bought in’ St. Louis. We invite-our friendste 
eal abd see uswhen they cometo 
and we can assure them tiatif they’ 





jus their-orders,. they ‘will'be attended ite 


with promptsess and on the best terms: ) 


Garden Seeds. 

We have for sale a choice lot of frésh 
garden ‘seeds, pat up by Landreth of Phil- 
adelphia, whieh we offer for sale at lowest 
rates, Orders for seeds to be sent by maid 
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Food Cutters, - 
Ip addition to tho “Penndylvanvia. Feed |g 
‘Cutter, operated. by horse power, we have 
on-hand 2 supply of different kinds of 
‘Straw Cutters, operated by hand or foot, 
d to persons who have only a few an- 





tofeed. ‘The prices range from five 
», 80 eighteen doliars, © 
e "The Corn Planter. 


“; Du, readers will find considerable space 
levoted tothis implement. We believe the 

e. of a good planter tothe tarn.er 

oo 7ene that will plant. straight rows each 
beg a sufficient excuse for giving 
ninence to,an article which promi- 

to engwer this deseription, We have 
phe of them for sale at our office, and 
shall be happy to, fill any orders from our 





friends. Price of the Corn Planter ten dol- 
ters, ee RT “ance 
oil Plows. 


St»! We have for.sale at the Farmers’ Ware 
pe wy @ supply of Samson, Walker & 
Steel Plows—the “Belleville Clip. 
pein ".. These Plows are fully equal tothe 
Pubest Peoria Plow, and considerably cheap. 
Yoers» ‘The manufacturers. say of them:— 
is#TIns Plow of which we manufacture 


“diforen sizes, received the Diploma at 
late Agricultural: Fair, and compares 
efavorable with any ether, in goodness of 
ectimber, steel and iron,-and cannot be sur- 
‘ip workinanship—the lay and mould, 
both steel, and: the upright wrought 
@irén. ‘Thus durability ia ensured—whilst 
easy ‘performance in cur clay:;soil. is pro- 
moted. Besides; the model is such, that 
whilst thirtystheee speriwentis gained in 
@draft, the most perfect plowing is done ; the 
-lwhiole of the futrow is tuned, and the lay 
freutd all thetistaken.")», 
Ge. Also, for sale seabove Re Owen’s-cele- 









































Mr 
a ws place, and, 
Js — we find that perastliee wn 

in sending out our bills in the Mtge 
-leorrect | any mistake of this’ kind, ir 
8; we hope that none of our snbserib. 
ers will get mad because they received’ s 
bill, éven if they did not owe it. 

There is yet a good deal of money due 
us on the last and previous years. | Will 
not delinquents bear in.mind that we are 
in the midst pan ungxempled monetary 
pressure, apd every dol far dine as is' ie, 
tively demanded to carry us safely through, 
We do not.wish to distress any person, but 
if the thousand little debts, ranging from 
one to'six dollars due us were paid, which 
they could be with very little inconvenience 
by those owing us, it would help us might- 


ily. 





Remittances. 

We shall, in the next number of. the 
Farmer publish a fall list of all the lettets 
received at this office containing remitan- 
ces, or matters. of importance, from 
the date of last list published by us, 


Osage Orange Plants and Seeds... 

Our readers will please notice the adlver- 
tisement of McGrew, Leas & Co. in ‘this 
number of the Farmer, offering Plants and 
Seeds, for sale at Kankakee City, Ill. This 
is a branch of the Daytori Company, which 
has contracted so largely with the Illinois 
Central Railroad Company. :: 

The Committee of the Ohio State Board 
of Agriculture, appointed last fall to one? 
hedges entered for premiums, made the f 
lowing report.in relation. to Mr. M ‘8 
hedge, awarding to ft.a premium of $25. 

“Upon Mr. McGrew’s farm, seven miles 
westerly,.from . Dayton, .the committee 
found a Hedge which they most cheerfully 
endorse, as being eminently calculated 
for a “farm” Hedge.) (As Mt) McGrew is 
preparing an essay upon “farm Hedges” 
for the fortheoming Agricultural Repert, in 
which a full description ‘of hie: mode.of 








brated Breaking Plow, 


propagation training and will be given, we 
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rele those interested to that paper 
eroPrie “Mois sbnetid 
ats fledges” with poor 

tind’ shall lay it’ befdire’ out 
fenders ds Bdon’as'we receive it,” 


Messrs. 'T. Watxen & Co. oy, Belleville, 

eneral agents for the sale of Agricul. 
ifs. Machinery, particularly MoCormick’s 
Reaper and the articles made by Sampson 
Walker & Co. Belleville. Our Mlinois 
friends will do well to call upon them for 
these aricles. See ike goa 
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8. Ww. Jewett, Esq. 

_.We would call, the, attention. of stock 
fanciers to this gentleman’s advertisement, 
Mr. Jewett is, one of the largest, dealers in 

steck.in the Union.. We: learn 
from hinw that he made last. year some | of 
the largest sales ever made in this country 
—his saleshaving amounted to over $48,- 
000, of which $20,000 was since the first 


a egy ib 


me! Pike County Nursery. 

Messrs. Starx, Broruers offer for sale 
#large lot of apple trees in this number at 
théirnursery in Pike County. This nur- 
sry is ‘one of the best conducted’ and 
thost popular inthe country, and receives 
as it should a large share of’ public patron- 








~ GiscoxApe Co.—A letter from’ Moun 
Sterling, dated Jan. 13th says: “Times 
ate hard on the farmets here, but I could 
do without & godd ‘many ofthe necessaries 
oflife to “read your ‘papér. We had a 
very hatd-rain' last ‘Friday. The creeks 
were as high as ever | saw them. ‘Wheat, 
that the fly has not troubled looks well, 


peaim 





tab averen'Oo—ak friend at Dover’ (to 
whom we return thanks for a generous list 
ofsubscribers) writes as follows, Jan. 15th: 
“We are still very dry, our stock suffering 
yeas a "wee hemp crop is‘ma+ 
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~+hured better -* Sein expected. 














d |The lint is hee than ‘last year, but 
quality is good Tre vat f° 
yo For the Vatley Farmiges.? 


Blue Grass for Winter Pastures 

Mr. Apsort :—-I wish to’oall attention 
to the subject indicated by the aint a 
this article, and as I do not'rocdllect 
ing thé subject mentioned in the — 
Farmer, propose giving the ball a roll 
two, hoping some abler pen may take be 
the subject.“ AG 

IT remember when 1 was’ a little 
the people used to drive their stock bey 
the’ settlement, in order to ‘winter them ‘oll 
the ‘cane’ And I also remember, souie 
twenty-five years ago, when people here'iil 
Missouri, used to drive their stock into) 
rush bottoms in some parts, to winter them, 
and run the risk of losing some of the 
weaker ones in the slough. Now, sir, if @ 
good winter pasture is so desirable, is not 
the subject worthy of consideration 1 
From my own experience in the matter, ’I 

sowing about one-fifih of my best 

farming ‘lands and rotate like I do 
clover, only I will let it stand four'or five 
years. ‘That intended for winter; should 
not be grazed in the summer and ‘that in- 
tended for seed should not be grazed at all: 
I could tell you of aman in this countyy 
who has forty acres of blue grass, which 
he kept up for winter grazing; he hase 
large drove of stock on it, and has not fed 
them upto this date. and has cattle fat 





enough for good beef. G. M. Coe 
Howarp County, Mo. si :eid® 
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Tre Lirrix Giant.—We received, 106 


late for insertion in this number, anéw ade 
vertisement of this celebrated Corn anid 
Cob Crusher, now made by Messrs. Sedtt 
& Burt, in this citys «The Little Gianthas 
received the First Premiums at every Stat® 
Fair from Missouri to:Maryland the past 
Fall, and that in the most ‘complimentary 
manner. Prices, $44, $55, and $66, ae# 


cording to size, Address « Seott & Burty 
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Broadway, St. Louis, Mo.” oa 
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i "pet tee ery 
ot, ud cnr stipes ane 4 ald. not r 

serve the interest tenuate 
them some; thoughts on the culti- 
sof flax seed) This crop is exciting 
ore than usual interest throughout the 
on account of the demand for the 

ae wellastheseed. .. 

Por many years, the most intelligent and 
farmers in the older. sections. of 
Moion, have cultivated, this erop for 
seed alone; pa-ticularly,. in), Ohio, 
oll and other Eastern and Middle 






«| The usual practice is, to raise on 
same piece of land, 8 crop. of wheat 
me year, and the next year Flax; sowing 
Stk ees 200 to. have. it out.of the 
may. in'time forearly wheat sowing, and, 
after the wheat is taken off, the stubble and |a 
stock of clover istarned. under by 
ell.plowing. . There. are farmers , that 
. pursued this course for twenty years, 
without. exhausting the soil, and always 
teaping. profitable harvests every year, 


ing the loss of every alternate year), 
summer fallowing, as is usual with most 


ers... The flax crop, whenaewn thin, 
Sis the practice when raising 1t for the 
seed, leaves, the land in fine condition for 
simost!any other crop ;.a fact which is not 
generally. known orappreciated, 
~ itis a very common practice to sow bar- 
ley and flax: together,,aa they mature and 
@¢ harvested at the same time, and van b- 
thteshed together, and the two very easily 
separated with suitable screens in the fan. 
This practice is meeting with »much favor, 
and is said to bea very profitable method 
cultivating both barley: and flax seed: 
iddeed, some farmers assert that the yield 
flax seed is not diminished by the growth 
@fthe bariey, nor is the yield of barley less 
@eecount of the flax seed. ‘But we give 
these items, more for the that 
@very farmer will'make tests for himzelf, 
than that jhe will take the statements as 
@ettled facts for all kinds of farms in all lo- 
@alities. But be more certain. 
han that the farmeta t the entire 





Rot second 
han|in bags to wheat, corn, rare other ; the 
seed always. ing ready sale for 
cash, at high prices. It is a remarkable 
fact, that the demand for. flax seed has in. 
creased for the iast year from.one to. two 
hundred per cent... The «Latourette (ij 
Works,”’ of this city, completed and in 
operation the las! ) ear, are capable of con- 
suming one hundred and fifty to two bun. 
drnd thousand bushels, per annum. . The 
proprietors of these works are offering tp 
contract largely, and offering every induce. 
meut to farmers to turn their attention more 
generally tothe cultivation of flax seed, 
The Collier Lead and Oil works, of ‘this 
city. (BH. T. Blow.) al o consumes about 
large” quantity of flaxseed annually, 
In addition to this, there have been several 
Oil Mitls erected this past year, within the 
range of country trading with this city, 
We subjoin some practical directions : 
NATURE OF THE SoTL. 
Almost any kind of soil will grow flax 
seed successfully, especially such as are 
adapted to wheat. if sewn on rich bottom 
lands, you get.a luxurient growth of straw. 
but. net so much seed as. when, sown oo 
upland, Clay, hardpan, or sandy lands, are 
better for a good yield of seed, though rich 
loam, or prairie lands are good, especially 
if they are rolling and, well. drained. lt 
must be borne in mind that, a selection 
with a view to a good crop of seed is quite 
different. from..one ,for .», good crop, of 
fibre—the one requiring a harder, dryer 
soil; while the. other should have ¢ low, 
rich, moist land. A dry season is. fm 
vorable to.@ crop of seed,,while a wet sea, 
son is almost indispensable to a good sii 
of the fibre, 
PREPARATION OF THE GROUND, 
The ground for, flax seed should be 
plowed, the fall before, and again in, the 
spring, and finely pulverised with a heaty 
veo Te Thoreugh deep plowing, and pul 
the earth, as far, as possible, 
beers never be néglected. ‘The seed 





Wost—the length and breadth of the Mis- 


should be sown broad cast.and should have 
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a covering of earth as possible, 
ae Pe ikie oo, a brush should be used 
instead of a drag. so ‘as not to cover the 
geed too deep. The field should be laid 
off in furrows. or Jands, and trenches run 
‘with the’ plow to carry off the surplus 
“water. 

TIME OF SOWING. 
t may be sown as earlyin the spring as 
ean be done with safety egeinst frost — 


Many persons pay: ind. attention to frost, 


nd sow quite early, some even sow it on 
athe snow in February or March, as about 
spiieteen cases in twenty frost does not 





obtain the highest price when you market 
your seed, i Nal 
QUANTITY OF SEED, foarte 
Much difference of opinion exists in re- 
gard to the quantity of seed to be sown per 
acre, but the probability is, thet the quanti- 
ty should be varied according to the condi- 
tion of the ground, season, &c._ The.most 
successful raisers practice very light sow- 
ing, some even as low as eight quarts p 
acre; but a fair average quantity: for 
faxms and all eircumsjances is, say, from 
twelve to twenty quarts, when the crop is 
cultivated exclusively for the seed—-thus 


‘injure it; but there is a particular stage of securing plenty of room for the stslks to 
thegrowth of the young sprout, when, if|stand upon the ground and spread out 


the frost takes it, it wili perish, which gives 
the preference to ordinary spring sowing. 
Ifnot sown-till rather late in the spring, it 
frequently does not get sufficient growth 
beforethe dry weather overtakes it. There- 

fere, sow late enough to avoid frost, and 
_ enough to secure early spring rains. 

KIND OF SBED. 

Particular attention should be taken to 
getiarge, full, and well matured seed for 
sowing. Where the crop has been very 
thick on the ground, the stalk is pale and 
weakly, and does not afford sufficient ma- 
turity for the berry, and seed from such a 
trop should always be avoided. The best 
plan is'to have one corner of a field sown 
on purpose to get seed for sowing the next 
year, and on this corner, the less seed you 
¢an get evenly scattered over the ground, 
the more vigorous and matured will be the 
talks and the seed. There are different 
wasieties of flax seed, and some are prefer- 
able to others for their seed yielding and oil 
producing qualities. But it is so difficult to 
1get anv pure species, it is, perhaps, better 
to disregard varieties, and select seed for 
its apparent goodness. Always sow pure 
flax seed, without apy mixture of foreign 
seeds. Too much care cannot be taken on 
this point. ‘Be particular to riddle out all yel- 

grass, coc'ile, mustard rdpé, or other 


bat , and starting with a pure seed, you will 


ve no difficulty with fool stuff, and will 
always have the greatest yield per acre, and 








their branches, and giving the sun access 
to their roots, und securing strength of 
earth for nourishment and maturity of the 
stalk. When sown thin, the stalk branches 
nearly down to the ground, and each 
branch is loaded with bowls. When sown 
thick, the stalks are spindling and weak, 

and often have but a single bérry on the 
top, and, perhaps, no seed at all; besides 
exhausting the soil to a wonderful rate, “A 
piece of ground that has been burthenéd 
with a thick mass of flax fibre, is good for 
nothing for years after. When sown thin 
for the seed, the fibre is very short afid 
coarse; but in the new linen process, as 
well as for the paper mills. is quite equal 
to the fine fibre. in Ireland, where the 
finest linen is produced. it is not uncommon 
to see as much as twelve bushels of seed 
sown to the acre, so that the stalks are little 
above fine threads, growing up through 

each other in a dense mass, and producing 
no seed at all. In Russia, the German 

States, and other portions of Europe, afid 

in India, the quantity sown is regulatétl 

more to a view of both seed and fibre; and 

the quantity ranges from 11-4 to 23-4 

bushels per acre. 

TIME OF HARVESTING, 

Flax’ seed should ‘be cut before it is 

quite ripe, whén ‘the bowls are beginning 

to pass trom the yellow to the brown colér, 

and it is ‘better to let it'lay a few hours, 

if the weather is dry, before binding it ‘up, 
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so that the seed can fill from the 
‘nutrient: remaining in the pat If it’ is) #°* 
left standing till it is quite ripe, a large 
proportion of the seed will ‘ve ng in gath- 
ben the-erop. | 
"oy" " “MANNER OF GATHERING. 
i The’ Crop can bé cut with ‘the cradle, or 
“Wi “ahy of the usual modes: ’ “Afier taying 
“ffi thé'swath a few hours, it should be bound) 
“tip in bundles and ‘put in ‘stack, or barn, 
‘secure’ from the weatlier | ‘Some’ farmers 
‘fhow the crop the same as hay, and handle 
‘it in bulk; but’ the best way is to cradle, 
rake, atid bind in bundles, °’’ 
THRESHING—TIME AND MODE. 

Tt should be threshed as early in the 
fall as possible, and in atime of dry weather, 
for if itlays too long, the seed is apt to ad- 
here to the shell, and is more difficult to 
“thresh and clean up, and for the same rea- 
“gon, it should not be threshed in damp 
ee ar 

, CLEANING UP AND MARKETIN3. 

,,"The,seed should be cleaned up ona 
barn floor, and in still weather, When it 
is vleaned up'in the field, or when the wind 
is driving dust about, the dust and dirt gets 
in with the seed. and a great deal adheres 
to the seed, in spite of all efforts to clean it 
with, the fan, causing it to look dull and 
dusty, and the oil makers will not buy it as 
prime seed. When itis cleaned up and). 
ready. for market, it should be put into new, 
strong bags; for there is no other seed, or 
grain, that will creep out of so small a hole, 
or that isso likely to burstthe bag. If the 
seed is plump and clean, and your half bush- 
el is correct, you will find that it will more 
‘than. hold out by weight. The standard 
pweight of @ bushel is fifty-six pounds, and 
you at find that prime seed will go sixty 
8, 

~P. 8,—-In .connection with this impor- 
‘tant subject we give the following notice 
from the proprietor of the, Latourette Oil 
_ Mills, offering to contract for Castor Beans 
and Flax Seed. . The farmers of the West 
will do.well to pay.attention to. it 

Flaxseed is now, worth in this market 






Ngee eg PATENT Ol WORKS, ~~ 
2 yee and sale of Linseed and Castor Ole, 
ORNen OF MORGAN AND SECOND STREETS 


St, Louis,’ 
sad’ completed these works, and being fully pre- 
pared ‘or a large business, I can offer unusual indice. 
ments to farmers; affording them a ready market for ali the 
CASTOR BEANS and FLAX SEED they can raise, 

f will cohtract the ensuing Spring, with responsible Pap- 
mers, for Ooe Hundred and Fifty Thousaud bushels of 
CASTOR Bi Ans, tobe détivered next Fall. 

I will also contract with responsible Farmers for, Ope 
Hundred and Fifty Thousand bushels of good merchant 
able FLAx SEED, to be delivered next ‘Fall. Payments jn 
all cases to be made in gold and ores 

. i. LATOURETTE. 


tin 


Oil Cake. 

Too litle has been thought of this article 
by our stock growers, indeed, it'seems to 
have escapec the attention of most ‘of our 
farmers. It is a remarkable fact, that of 
all the oil cake manufactured in the West 
by our oil makers, about nineteen-twenti- 
eths finds its way to the old country. 
England is the largest oil making country 
in the world, and her farmers not only 
consume all the ‘oil cake, made at home, 
but most of that produced in this country, 
One pound of oi) cake is estimated to be 
equal to three pounds of corn in nutritious 
hquedities; and cake shipped from this city 
to England, costs the farmer, say three 
cents per pound. While here, the sane 
ean be hed ‘at our oil mills, at about one 
cent per pound, inthe greatest abundance. 

Horses, cattle, and sheep, will eat it with 
avidity, and thrive wondertully on it, "‘It 
is especially gond for old, stiff, hide-bound 
animals, and will soon make a wonderful 
change in their vigor and appearance. A 
small quantity twice a day, fed with hay, 
or cut feed is the best: Too much of it, a 
first, will cloy an animal, especially if they 
have not been accustomed to it for some 
time. It is especially good for milk coms, 
increasing the quantity and quality of the 
milk.. ‘Also. for sheep, ‘fed -with chaff'a 
straw, ‘Also for poultry and hogs. 








For the Valley Farmes 
The Jeniten. 

The time.is at hand when farmers look 
over the catalogue of Nurseries in the 
reach, to make out an assortment for the 
new atdiians to their orchards, or to plant 





($1.26 per bushel. 


out new ones... The projected railroads ip 
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» mers; if 1 am mistaken, it would be a ben. 


'"" plant'an orchard for the sake of renumera- 


7s “nite ase 
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M855. THE VALLEY: FARMER: p83 
soiede the farmers:and ‘other men of enter-|kind, growing in my garden; and planted 
(priseyto énter into this improvement on ajin the spring of 1837. But asf have not 


scale. Now, as a nurseryman, I 
o¢had the chance to notice already, that a 
. majority of the selections fall on the newer, 
less tried—partly exotic kinds—neglecting 
out old and tried friend the Jeniten,. or 
Rawle’s Janette, as may be it is more 
properly called. In former years, farmers 
bought of me, sometimes nothing but Jeni- 
tens; generally, in an order for one hun- 
dred there were seventy-five Jenitens. 

Now, | would not insist so hard ‘in the 

(jold beaten track, was it that the new kinds 
‘hed proved in the generality of desirable 
points, superior to our old tried friend Jeni- 
ten, But, to now, I have not yet found 
one of the fashionables, capable of con- 
tending for the first renge, with our Jeni- 
ten—e native of the West. and likely of 
-’ Missouri. 

The Jeniten is a thrifty tree, forms na- 
turally, a peculiar but well shaped «top, 
puts out latest of all varieties, which saves 

» often the blossom when other varieties are 
frosted. — It bears its fruit all over the limbs 
it isa regular annual, good bearer. The 
fruit is of more than medium size, makes 
first-rate, and a good deal of cider, with- 

| stands freezing when once housed—keeps 
well, and sells in the West by quuntities, 
atleast, as well as any other variety. 

In my opinion, the Jeniton is yet one of 
the most profitable kind of apples for far- 


efit to the public, if the superior varieties 
‘were made known. 
Respectfully yours, 
us Juiivs Mauinkrop:. 
Avausra, Mo., Jan’y 23d, 1855. 

For thé Valley Farmer. 

Avousra, ‘Jan’y 27, 18565. 
-Afew weeks ago, I sent you an article 
stating my opinion, founded on experience, 
jhat'no newly introduced kind of apples 
“did'for Missouri, reach the value the Ra- 
leigh Jenet, or Jeniton, for farmers who 


tion. I might have added a statement— 
What ineome | iad from ten’ trees of that 


done it, and supposing it might be intetest- 
ing to many of the readers of your valuable 
paper, | will do it now. 

lhave in my garden tenJeniton apple 
trees tn full bearing, of which I picked two 
hundred bushels of apples one season, be- 
sides the falling ones. The next season, 
they bore not so much, the previous crop 
being so large, that the trees had not, so 
much. chanee to form buds for the following 
season. The Jast season my trees had in- 
creased greatly in aize, and would cer- 
tainly have brought me thirty bushels to an 
acre, had not the blight partly. destroyed 
the fruit spurs with the formed young ap- 
ples on them,, Notwithstanding, | earned 
last season. about 180 Lushels of apples 
from these ten trees. Part of them were 
stung by insects, which, together with the 
bruised ones, I made up into cider. As 
cider, they brought me net my labor, not 
counted fifty cents a bushel. The selected 
ones I sent to St. Louis, and think to rea- 
lize one dollar per bushel net, freight, bar- 
rels, and commission. deducted. 
AsI am talking of cider making, | think 
it but fair to state, that | procured last sea- 
son a ¢ider mill and press, the manufacture 
of Mr. Hicock, of Albany, in St. Louis. 
In using it,the wooden cylinders lined 
with tin, and set with pikes, sw by 
Moisture so much, that the mill Was not 
fit any more for grinding. a al- 
ready to be Mnbugged, but my fetter to 
the manufacturer, Mr. Hicock, ig Albany, 
was promply answered, and two.Aew. cast 
iron cylinders delivered to me free of 
charge, with the offer to refund the charge 
of askillful mechanic to put, them in the 
mill, 
The cider mill snd press.of Mr. Hicock 
works now to my entire satisfaction, and | 
would not be without. one for double she 
cost, Yours respectfully, 
Jouive MALuNpRonr. 





No legislation aimed at the vices ‘of, the 
, while sparing those of the rivh, can ever 





e upheld in this country. 
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‘eat’ fren" a 
a No 'teaim is required to work it 


ae cin? 
Neder in 


for January. 
a more full descrip: 
on’ot it, ‘aiid its use. 

fame It will be seen by the 
ove, that it'is a hand planter. 


This new’ agricultural 
implement was briefly 


the Parmer 
“We now 


his ight, 


Weighing less than ten pounds, atid, a man 















* gain take {fin his hands, and’walk over the to 
**'fidld with it; only setting‘it down at every 
‘second step to plant his two’hills, then pas- 
“ding on to the next two, and ‘so on, a6 fast 
“as he pleases to walk over thé ground; for 
"it is a double hand planter, putting in two 
‘hills at once. 
“Tt is very simple in its construction, be- 
* “Taig, in this réspect. one ofthe most remark- 
*“tible machines ever invented. Ithas been 
** paid ‘that «the wheel-barrow is the simplest 
of all machines, ‘as it has but one “wheel.” 
*’This planter js simpler still, for it has ‘no 
wheel or spring; it has only a sliding 
tongue, which is raised and lowered by the 
same downward and upward movement of 
the hand, that sets down and takes up the 


measure out the corn for each hill. 
turning a small screw this cup may be 
made larger or smaller. so as to hold any 
amount of seed the farmer may prefer. 


A'tube atthe bottom, about two inches 
Jong, to go down the’ desired depth into 
the earth. 
A sliding-tongue. When entering the 
ground, the end of this tongue remains 
within the tube, extending down tothe very 
bottom of it, and thus prevents its being 
choked; orin any way obstructed. ‘Then, 
the ‘tongue is raised out of the tube, and 
allows the corn to drop through the: tube 

to the bottqm, where it is left to grow. 

A lever to raise and lower the tongue. 

A cup is hollowed out in the tongue, to 
By 


A brush, o brush off and keep back, 
(as the slide passes down,) all the corn:but 
what is within the cup 


This is the whole machine. . Not a'sin- 


gle-part can be dispensed with, and not 


one more is needed. 

This machine, on account of the perfect 
ease and simplicity of its use, may rather 
be called a too/, and be classed withthe 
hoe, the shovel and the spade. It even 
surpasses these simple tools in the simpli- 







‘machine. 





















‘As will be seen in the cut, it consists of 
"A Cross-bar to Contiect’ the two halves 
‘thé machine. 
An upright to extend from the cross+bar | 
tothe ground. 
“* A brace to keep the upright in place, 
eh ‘thé’ nvachine, “and furnish’ a 
fulcrum for thé lever. ' 
Pibicidaie reservoir to hold-the corn. 


figure inthe ut, an. irom brace, and two!, 
ani ts the a aferépres - For nema 
» Vecbdiet son 


gubstituted wie naeciden canara’ s 





city of its use. For it requires: but two 
movements, one down, and one up ; while 
they require at least three movements. oue 
ito strike'them into the earth, one to move 
ithe earth, and another to raise them again 
to the proper position for the next blow. 
For simplicity of mechanism and ease of 
working, it is unsurpassed. 

The inventor, rightly judging that 9 
good a machine is worthy of being wel 
made, has paid particular attention to this 
‘point. 'No.| pains appeat to shave’ been 
spared to secure the best material for every 
part, and the. most thorough and perfect 
workmanship... The result is, @ light, y@ 
strong and durable machine, working 
perfect ease, freedom and regularity. 

Such is the Planter itself, Now forghe 
results ol its work : 

1,. It puts the required number of seeds 
in, each hill. 

2..It puta the corn at the right depth 
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andl the same depth, in every hill. 


8, It presses the earth under and around 


the seed.'. This favors moisture, and in 


|planting, but it saves more in-cultivating.”* 
An implement. that will do a@ll:this, or 
even the half of it, must asherin anew era 


dry.weather the corn germinates better than|in corn planting. Five hundred acres of 


that planted in other ways, while in the 
earth the young plant ‘be- 
comes more firmly rooted. 
4. It covers the seed lightly, yet suffi- 
ciently, thus allowing the blade to spring 
up freely, and develop itself in the highest 
of perfestion. 
6. Itplants the kernels close together in 
a litle row. . This favors close and clean 
cultivation with the plow or cultivator 
alone, and gives the weeds no chance to 
the corn. 
6... It does its work with such facility and 
expedition, as to make a great saving of 
time, Jabor and money. 
This is. not theory. The new Planter 
has been fairly tried. Its mode of planting 
has been, put to the test of actual and ex-. 
tensive use in the field. In Dr. Leigh’s 
advertisement, published in the present 
number, willbe found the statements of 
some eighteen farmers who used this ma- 
chine last season, and planted with it three 
or four hundred acres of corn. 
The results, as stated by them, are most 
remarkable. Not only did one man plant 
eight or ten acres, or even more, in a day, 
ind do it “easily,” thus ‘saving an im- 
mensé deal of labor,’’ but the corn ‘came 
up better,’’ «had a better growth,” «stood 
stronger and firmer in the grouad,” was 
“easy to tend,’’ and even ‘tended twice 
ss well,’’ and +gave a better yield’? than 
hoe-planted corn by the side of it. 
These are large statements, almost too 


corn, dropped and covered it fifty days by 
the easy work of one man only, and done 
better than by the present method, is no . 
small matter. Itis a great step in.advance. 
A few such steps as this will place agricul- 
ture by the side of manufactures and steam 
navigation, in the march of modern im- 
provement. 


Cross Marking. 
In laying off the Jand for planting corn, ° 
we have, hitherto, sought to secure three 
things—straight rows; a uniform distance, 
usually about four feet each way; and a 
drill, or furrow, in which to drop. the corn. 
Sometimes, we wish, also, to stir the harden. 
ed soil. 
To effect one or more of these objects,, 
various methods have heen adopted. The- . 
tooth-marker, or the runner-marker,, andi 
the plow, are most.used, Where.the field 
is clean, the runner-merker answers quite- 
well. To the plow method there are ses 
rious objections, 
[t is too slew, it marks off but one row ate 
a time. 
It is expensive, and toilsome. Instead’ 
of being a labor-saving method, it is the- 
very opposite. We only need to stop and, 
think a, moment to perceive this clearly. , 
We turn up furrow afier furrow, two. 
miles to, the acre across the field one way, 
and then as many,more athwart the.other, 
way—making four miles to the acre, and) 
al] just to make little holes some two inches 










| large and too good to be fully true, and yet|deep, to drop ina few keFuels of corn. atthé 


seems to be no reason to doubt their|crossings, and then we send another many 


corretiness. They certainly deserve ot- 


tention, 


plow anc horse, toiling over the field again, 


It is. especially worthy ofnotice.|turning back the long furrows, two miles 


thét »-comn planted with the machine,in|mbre, just to put an inch or two of earth, 


dry ‘weather, came. up sometime, before |jover these few kernels, 


Eight feet of fur- 


hoe planting which was done at the same |row turned up to make @ hole large enough, 


of 


time,” and that the regularity and closeness|for a half dozen kernels of corn, and four, 

the planting secured so clean and easy |feet more turned ‘bagk.to cover themla+ 
cultivation, that Mr. Boone, of Beliot, Wis.,| Must we still go on, moving tons of earth,. 
“Jel consider it a great saying of labor in|in order to get. few. ounces: in. the right 
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pldée?' We have done it hitherto, witout It prevents planting 400 near the hard, cold’ 
sufficierit ‘reflection, and not yet knowing subsoil. ‘The /evel action is the best for 
of any better method. « jsvouribg the warmth and air, and is tior: 
But recently) a “mote excellent way”) exposed to dryness. {t is the safe tie: 
haw been pointed out to us; one that is not! dium. ’ 
only quick and easy, and labor-saving. but} 2. It makes a wide mark, within whieh 
alsorvlears the ground slong the rows from|the plow point, or cultivator tooth, may 
stalks;:clods, écc., and prepares the way for|pass, and not tumble lumps and other 
closer: cultivation with the plow, without) coarse matter upon the corn. 
disturbing the young hillsof cotn. It also| 3. The sifape grades, makes a level sur. 
enables ys to make the rowsas straight and face, and moves aside old corn ‘stalks und 
true as we please, and to cover the hills al}| roots. 
alike to exactly the right depth, 4. It marks three or four rows at once, 
For this methdd, We'are indebted to the| The plow can mark but one, and hard 
sinvetitors of the new Corn Planter, which) work at that, ° 
offers dis 86 great facilities in’ petting in our! If we wish to stir and ‘pulverise the soit 
‘corn, Being western men, living in the|#long the rows before putting in the seed; 
midst 'of western ‘corn fields, they have ap-|we need not take the plow. ‘That is too 
(plied'their practical good’ sense and keen|slow und moves an immense ‘amount of 
powers of observation, to discetning the|earth needlessly. We have only to insert 
:wants of weste.n farmers atthe present time,/@ small cultivator-tooth at the point; ‘or 
cand ‘have taxed their ingenuity to supply | forward end of the wedge-marker, (see the 
‘these wants in more than one respect. {njfigure above). ‘This will stir the grown 
laying offthe ground, they aim, not-only to|all we can desire, and in the right place, 
make straightrows at therightdistance each|leaving the rest of the soil to be stirre/ a 
way. but ‘to level and clear the surface in| the proper time, when we come to cultivate 
tthe line of the row, so 4 to prepare the way/|the corn after it comes up. It is necessary to 
ifor easier and better cultivation afterwards; |stir and turn the soil. Few persons do this 
an'ébject that has been generally overlook- | sufficiently. It does not hurt the ground; but 
ed, though some have tried to attain it im-|it is good economy of time and labor to 
perfectly, by harrowing in the corn—a very| move the soil at the right time, in the right 
objectionable method, The m-»thod em-|way, and just enough to secure the object 
.ployed to seoure these objects is this : in view. The method here described, se. 
A wedge-shaped piece of timber,‘ three|complishes this; the plow method involves 
‘feet long, nine inches high, ‘mine inches|an unwise and wasteful expenditure of time 
-acréss’the head, the front end brought to| and labor. 
-an“edge and shaped like‘a runner, shows} The ground Leing marked out in ths 


‘the form to’ be used for each mark, thus—| manner, we might go on in the old way 
Upon two or fourof| throw the corn into the middle of the crow 


™ 880105 (2ccorsne to|ings, press it down an inch or two wil 
thie “nature of thejthe foot, and then cover it with the hoe, of 
gretind,) four feet apart, or atwhatever dis-}kick the earth over it, as some now do— 
‘tahée*you wish to set the'rows, a scantling| Bven this would be better than coverilif 
shouldbe laid ‘and pinned. The ‘tongue| with the plow—now too deep, and nowi# 
-should be so framed into it, that, when one} shallow, and anon, pushing the seed out 
" endvis in the’néck yoke, the marker wil}lits place and leaving it there ; some to ge 
be'level on the ground, minate too slowly, far down near the ¢ 
__ . The following ‘are’ the’ddvantages' of ‘this| sub-soil; some to struggle through the ove 
method : lying mass by which it is loaded to such 
¥.0It does not work déep ‘inte the soil.jdepth, that it finds the light of day with 
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dificulty, if it ever. succeeds in, reaching it; the effects of! subsciling, Whitham not 


some to sprout quickly and then dry up from 
being \too near the surface; much of | it, 
from, one or, other of these: causes, to 
die and rot, and be planted over again; and 
some to come up so far aside from the row 
ag to.stand in the way, and be torn up by 
the roots when the go-ahead” plow or cul- 
‘tivator. comes along: 


But there is astill better way. We are 
not obliged to move the earth upon the seed, 
-7t? hoe or plow, or kick, or drag the earth 


aware has ever been tried in Southern Illi- 
nois, notwithstanding itis a fine farming 
country of considerable wealth and enter- 
prise. M.A. G, 
Union Co., Til, a” 
Remarxs.— When the ground is surface 
plowed it should be subsoil plowed. Ground 






plowed in the fall and subsoil plowed, will 
be.in condition for planting earlier-than if 
plowed in the spring. We think the best 
way to prepare ground by subsoil plowing, 





over the. corn. ln no such way can we|would be to plow the surface soil and the. 
seoure @ uniform depth. and just the right! subsuil ia the fall, then plow the surface soil 


depth .in.covering, Why not put the sezd 
inte the soil, instead of dragying the soil 
In this way. we van depo- 
site the seed at just the right depth with per- 


over the. seed? 


fect uniformity. 
lt isto.accomplish this, among other ob- 


jects,that the new Corn Planter is designed. 
Anditis most admirably adapted to effect 


this,object with great speed and precision. 


Wepbelieve,that all who adopt these methods 


of marking off and planting will gain im- 
mensely, not only in getting in their seed, 
byt in after cultivation. 





Good for Egypt. 

‘Deak Sta:—Eoclosed | send you six 
teen dollars; subs ription money for the 
Vatazy Farmer. By referring to your 
books ‘you will see that | have been a sub- 
seriber to your valuable paper ever since 
itebirth to the present time. Sometimes | 
have sueceeded in getting up @ small club, 
and sometimes 1 have seut on my single 
dollar, This year, however, | set out with 


before planting in the spring. The advanta- 
ges of subsoil plowing are permanent and 
beneficial at any season of the year. 





Gov. Matteson on Acnictitor’e.—fh, 
his message to the Legislature of | linols,. 
on the opening of the session’ of the Legis- 
lature, Gov. Mattison thus speaks of the’ 
agricultural interests o! that State ; 

“The agricultural interests of the State- 
has in a great meastire been overlooked 
by the legislature: I would call _your- 
special attention to this subjec. Agri-- 
cultural prosperity-lies deep at the foun-. 
dation of nationalgrowth, Having a soil, 
of remagkable : fertility, with a uniform, 
average quality, she has the inherent 
qualities and capacity fur the support of, 
idense population. To develop these ad-. 
vantages to their utmost exteut is to ever 
citizen a ae of great interést and im- 
portatice. To carry ont and éneotitage 
ihis om bg two State fairs have already’ 
been held, and have given evidence of: 
valuable results. Perhaps no. better: 
means can be devised to stimulate and, 





determination to get up a club +-as.is a 
club.’ Considering thut | live in Egypt, | 
have'exerted myself to the utmost in my 
Whole county, and have succeeded in get- 
an subscribens. | will still try to get 

subscribers | can, asl see the great 
necessity for such @ paper in my vicinity. 
If¥ou-send any thing to me for getting up 


encourage agricultural advapeement, andy 
it is submitted whether the appropriation 
from the treasury, imaid of these objects, 
may not. be increased to three or five 
thousand dollars a year, with greet profit, 
to that interest in our State which is at’ 


the foundation of all greatness, I em ful- 
ly satisfied that the State would in the 
end reap ‘a tich reword for all money ex. 





the'dlub let it be seeds. pended im this way.” 
Hs cane when mene a In the intercourse of vur life, we are more: 


frequently pleased with our faults them: our: 





© subsoil land for corn. 1 am about to test 





good traits. 
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For the Valiey Farmer. \transferréed to an uncle, married to my” 

mother's step-sister, before ‘the corn wag 

Mowton Cocsry, Ic., Jan. 23d, 1855. © i matured. ‘Inconsequence of the war with” 

WME) "Ase!irr— Dear Sir ;—Being con:|England, plaster became high, and way 

firied’ to ‘the house with effects ‘of a severe| used sparingly until after’ peate was con. 

attack of influenza, in order to keep officluded. In 1817, if my methory serves 

ennui, | must read, write, and do’ as well'me right, my next operation was plasteritiy 
af'T cai to eiiploy my mind, T received |corn—as it was called+that is, takinga 

January numberof The Valley Farmer,\quantity “of ‘plaster in a bag as we calléd 

for 1855, ih which 1 see’ an inquiry from |it—some would say sack—es much as the 
Mri'J.R.Ethridge, of the most approved |operator could’ conveniently carry, from | 
méthiod of applying plaster. which he would take a handful, so as not to 
\2 ‘T'was a farm hand from my eighth year|drop any, and scatter on the top of the 
\ whitil my twentieth, and have been a culti- ‘blades of growing corn, whioh was gener 
\ vaitor of thé soil, more of less, as a laborer ally about the time the stalk would ‘have 
of Yériter, tip to 1850, since when, 1 havelthres or four leaves, sometimes later. ' ft 
beddmé owner and occupier of some Jand !was always preferable, if it could be done 
myself; ‘in this county—which was in a|when the ground would be wet, after rains} 
state of nature five years ago--on the/or when the dew was on the corn, that the 
Mississippi Bluffs, twenty-five miles south|lye drawn from the dust would run dows 
of St. Louis. in the State and county above the leaves to’ the joints, and as the theory 
named. ran, to the roots. Plaster ‘would show ‘to 
My object in. this communication is, tojeffect ifthe ground was dry, until afters 
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speak of the application of Plaster to the 
different kinds of grasses,.grain and bul- 
bous, plants, so far as it comes under my 
notice; and as I heard the opinions of 
different farmers expressed in Franklin 
county, Pennsylvania; and Washington 
atid Frederick counties, Marylang, as'to 
the’ ‘beneficial results of plaster.’ Plaster, 
atone time, was much Gsed there, and at 


rain, no mauer if two or three weeks would 
elapse. From one half to a bushel, wal 
about as much as 1 ever helped to put on; 
by dropping on corn, ot sowing broad-east 
to the acre, on grain or grass, except by tl# 
spoon operation. 

While servant boy under myuncle after 
1818, 1 sowed nearly all his plaster, aiid 
did my part at plastering the corn,’ as il 


se t2tes + Se: BO oe 












this time, more or less, Of course, my |termed it. price 
own observations will not be so extensive,|' There was not so much regard pail fereu 
and as hirelings are not treated, in general, |time and proper state of the ground fe Balti 
as being very observant and intelligent in |sowing plaster by him, as he really acknow- days, 
some, quarters, their means of acquiring ledged, and results not onbgamnese from: 
agricultural knowledge will be-circumscrib<|ed it in the crops themselves. grind 
ed'to narrow limtts. 4 left that country} 1 found that the quantity above ineutishs the pt 
forthis in 1845. ed, was the prevailing custom, whilstmaly lers gi 

"The first I had to do with plaster was in| of the most prominent farmers favored tht the” n 
1818. 1, with a bag of plaster ground fine as| opinion, that half a’bushel-to the acre dons a 
flour, @ tin dish, and'a table spoon with|near, or quite-asmuch good to the shel th 
lialf the handle ‘off, was taken to a few|growing crop, as arbushel. EE a they w, 
acres of corn, and first shown how to oper-| Plaster was éxtensively used in all kinds have p) 
ate, with directions to put two spoonsful of|of grasses and grain, and even on fiax.fors Whe 
plaster around the stalks of corn on each|number of years, until the rust began You'thi 
hill, if but one stalk. ‘One spoenful ; whatjattack their Wheat, rye and oats.) Tht the nur, 
the result was, f do not know, but I do know | épinion took then, that plaster gave too¥if You ate 
the operétion os 8 PS. Lainie mogutehs endian gpetioy iO YO thi 
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too long—henee, oyertaken by the/light 
+ mildew. . They had quit plastering] to 


their wheat and rye, some eight years he- 
quit plastering their oats, corn and clover, 


and most of theic grass. Plaster is still 





our cigar with it, and thus consign 
ivion. ‘The’ writing of it ‘has’ givi 
my mind dmployment, and relieved me 
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used;.mostly, on corn, by dropping; sowing Fruits and Grains of Oregon’ 


-cast on clover and grass, 
'’ If ground plaster were come-at-able, and 


Mr. Wm. Ruble, who emigrated front’ 
Barryoounty; Mo.,to'Polk county, 


‘pot too high, any person might prove to his Territory, in the spring of 1853, and who" 


own satisfaction its effect, by sowing broad- 
cast on a clover patch, or platt of grass, 
by leaving strips ten feet wide between. 
The finer plaster is ground the better; 
but the finer it, is ground, the more, calm 
should the weather be when sown. When 
afarmer’s system will permit, morning and 
evening, when, there is little or no wind, 
The time of year we sowed our plaster was 
Aprilor May. April for grass and grain, 
latter part of April and first of May for 
clover, Some would sow as early as.pos- 
sible in April. I never saw. any striking 
difference in soils of like nature and fer- 


We could buy our plaster from. 371-2 
cents to 50 cents per bushel at the mills. To 
bay a ton, or halfton, we generally would 
get 28 bushels, strike measure, for $8 50 
o$10. Twenty-eight bushels is what a 
ton of well ground plaster will make—half 
ston at thesame rate. The difference in 
price would be mostly caused by the. dif- 

mee in price of the different years: in 
Baltimore, for the stone. In my young 
diye; the farmers would bring the stone 
fromthe ity'to the’ tills. Millets would 
grid it for them for $2 per tone ‘But since 
the public improvements are opened, mil- 
lets go to'the city, buy the ‘stone, ship it to 
int to their mills, hire the 
ar mens, rmers to haul it to the mill, 

‘they then supply the farmer with what 
they want. ‘Many of the flouring mills will 
heve plaster mills attached ~7 
“Whave said this much about plaster. If 
you'think it will be of any service to any 
the ttumerous readers of the Valley Farmer, 
youl tie’ Welcottie ‘to lay ft before them. "If 


finds that he cannot get along without the 
Valley Farmer, Was sent'us in a letter éh- 
closing the pay forthe Valley Farmer Yor" 
five years in advance—packages of some tf 
the seeds of raré fruits growing there,’ 
which we shall endeavor to have prope 
tested in Missouri. We thank Mr. Rable’ 
for his kind attentions, and hope to hear 
from him often. Weave a large n 
ofsubsoribers in that Territory. and at 
thing from them is always ‘received’ 
thankfulness. In Mr. Ruble’s ‘etter hel 
says: ‘ 
“Enclosed I send you some seeds of our 


{wild forests. Tsend vou about one dozen 


Tew ‘seed. This is & fruit-bearing tree 
heré,and not one out offifty people in Oregon 
know ‘it, owing to the squirrels gathering it 
before it matures. 1 think that when ¢ub 
tivated, it will bear equal to the cherry. 
“The fruit is pale red when ripe "wh, 
near an inch in diameter; very round i one, 
weed in the centre; a deep uniform cavity 
at the bloom, and reaching to the center 
of thé berry, and laying bare sbaut ohe’ 
half’ of the seed, and of aboit the same” 
‘sizeof the seed. “This cavity is unlike all 
others that | ever saw ; it passes from the 
bloom at the surface, being the same dize 
at the center and circumference, and upon 
the whole, is a tolerable good fruit, re 
too sweet—no tint of acid about it. 
1 send you some salmon-berry seede— 
These berries gre a great favorite with 
some here, are about one inch in diameter,, 
shaped nearly the same as one end of an. 
egg; are hollow inside, bear seed the seme. 
as the blackberry, and resemble them very 





yeii-thinkoiherwise, if you are H smoker, 


much, except in color—one variety being . 
nearly @ gold yellow, the other a scarlet 
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+ and ia one of the handeomest berries, 
wn. When first ripe it has a high acid 





eomes one of the most disagreeable of ber- 
4h 4 Tether, 4. eparsecheaset, thi 
tesembling the black- berry continues 

and bear fruit from year to year. 
a1 c'acee varieties of strawberry seed for 

you. ut. they are missing now. 
gil yem there ape growing. here a wild 
ice, tree, highly; worthy of cultivation, 
e berry is large, brown, having the same, 
sas.the service, berry of the States;' 
uulike it, , it blooms after the leayes put 
+ aud ig quite a different. bloom, it is 
ite with.a.narrow. tassel, . The, bloom) 
yada. in clusters,.and the fruit grows. in| 
like currants. It e¢omes out afier, 
danger ot frost is past, and is a very, 
prolific. bearer; some of this seed 1, will 
send next season. Nurserymen here say,| 
at the, wild raspberry is ter superior to 
@ tame ones that they have, I, am 


testing - cultivation, and if it proyes 
‘whet 









to anticipate, I will send .some| 


eed of it, T have had opportunity to. test 
of this fruit dried, and_1 consider if 
best dried fruit known, Any thing 


es 


Hot Por the Valley Farmer. 
‘Mk. Ansort :—I have beer: taking the 
Valley Farmer for one year, and am. well 


wor, but if not gathered and made use hs hace aoe 
it spoils, and be-| Pleased with it ; ‘I would hardly be without 

a before getting too ripe, it spoils, and be it for five times the subscription price. [ 
have “been a practi¢al farmer for nearly 


forty years, and subscribed forthe Valley 
Farmer, because T love to. read, and 7 
thought I would set these words about 
farming. And now, let ‘me tell you, that 
some how or other, my plow runs about as 
deep again as it used to do; and the result 
is, ‘made @ good crop of ¢orn ‘last year, 
dry as it was. 

“Mow, 1 will tell you how to prevent rab- 
bits from eating apple trees: fake a hog’s 
liver, or that of any animal, and rub it well 
onthe tree as far up as the largest rab. 
bit Gan reach. ‘This should be done early 
in the fall, and sometimes I have repeated 
the operation during the winter, 1 have 
néver known this to fail for the space of 
nearly forty years. 

Mr. Assort, | incline to think. that the 
first four volumes of the Valley Farme? 
contains much interesting matter, which 
is lost to new subscribers ; I therefore sug- 
gest the propriety of repablishing an ap- 
propriate article occasionally. 

P! 8! We are very much delighted with 


4 





dee ‘you. may desire, 1 will wry and, send 
nd also, the product. of one head ot 
lage white smooth wheat—111 grains. 
bs, 9 had forgot to say, that the Tew tree 


i ap evergreen. and very much resembles 
e cedar, is more wide spreading, and 


of moist soil and cool exposure., ‘The 
n-berry. is fond of moist, sandy soil 


has an island”... |, ! 
w sdaged WutuMm Rupr. 
cinnati, Polk co» Oregon Territory. 


~pigtt Gd hot’ rub out this wheat till 


HowAakp Counry. 


es.@ very pretty ornamental tree, . is} 


that department under the haad of ~The 
Family Circle.” ‘ 


| Success to the Valley Farmer. 


CG. M.C.” 

Remarxs.— We doubt not many. of our 
readers can tell the same: story .in relation 
to the value of deep plowing, the last set, 
son that is told by the above writer.),.We 
may allude to.a little. matter in. this com 
nection, We. see in some of our easier 
exchanges, articles to the purport, that, ik 
does not always do to plow deep: because, 
by so doing, a barren subsoil may be ura: 





tills "leltey Was written. T find it badly 
_~ » Which’ was owing to its bein 
gf¥en whieh the Wheat was cut in which it 
tod: "f have much better samples ¢ 
whieiit, "But this Tsend on account of so 
witty grains in one head, being 111. ‘ é 












ed to the top, iggwhich nothing will gromy 
This caution may be, and no doubts very 
well in those latitudes, but it is hardly,nty 
cessary here, ..We have seen some, 





plowing id the west, but .we, haye,ne 
_,pseen, a barren subsoil turned up, 540% 
. Tresults may happen, but we do not think 
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the: likelihood of it sufficient to call for any| much per'acré T'&c!)° ‘Aid algé; 

: at! od- , __, now if you vet heard of'a ed.» 
We ‘are a ‘little apprehensive that ourishe Mad Itch, and, if,go, 

friénd’s plan of protecting . fruit trees. from|hear from you; and if a 


‘caution, ; 


rabbits, will nct work well where 


allowed about the premises, ‘as the reader| the opinions of the stock ra 

see from’ Mr Morrison’s letter which parts of the country ; it .is , 

We believe dogs relish @ bit of| prevails to: some extent in this section, and »» 

fresh liver, as well as “the rest of man-|{ would like to know the cause andremedy, ” 

: and after Ihave heard { will give you my © 

The mapernicn to reprint some of thejexperience, More anon. 
articles. in theearlier numbers of the. Far-|. Concord, Illinois. 


kind. ” 


mer had been anticipated, and the article 


IT would to. 
ot, I wish* you: ? 


dogs are would make inquiry. I would like to heap’ 


isers in different, “ 


@ disease that... 


SioBi Brad s 





Prolific She 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 


great fair recently held ‘near Philge’! 


that the Family Circle is appreciated. We delphia, by the Pensylvania State Agrivaitae © 
consider it a highly valuable part: of thejral Society, some v pontine sheep were” 
“ 





For the Valley Famer. 
Rabbits, 


exhibited, the merita 0 


ch were the excel- | 


lence of the mutton and prulific habits, “A*'* 
remium of $20 was awarded to the owner.®* © 
ey are a Taitar breed, and were imported 


direct ‘f, Shanghai, in the ol 
Dear Siz :—In your December number White Squall, in te it a 


I have seen @ piece to prevent Rabbits they received the name of Shangha' s preneret 
5 us : it} Dr. G. Emerson, of Philadelphia. 
from injuring fruit trees. I have seen’ it pair.of these sheep, and encthee aatnt 


tried, and the result is, that a young dog on 


the place. injured. the trees more in one elphia. From 
night'than the rabbits:;would have done in|that two of his Tartar: or ewes | ° 
one year. I'thought the trees completely PAT three lambs last Februar , all’of” 4 


ruined, but by banking earth around them 


to the depth the bark was injured, thet 


recovered. I for the last ten years: have 
used castorioil. It prevents animals from 
hurtiig the treés and leaves the bark with 


arich glossy appea:ance. I believe it 


rubbed with it; the worst kind of castor oil| lent for t 


is good enough for the purpose. 
you think this worth publishing, 


necessary. 
Etkhorn, Illinois; 
he For the Valley Farmers 
Pasture Grass—Mad Itch, 





Mx. Eprror.—I wrote you last season,| of the popula 


whie 
two more lively lambs about 
rees 


@ Spring of 


oe 


eo" 
] : 
qecame the property of Mr. A. T. Newbold : 


Dr. E. we learm * 
Shanghai 


have beon raised, and now (Noy, 


a fortni 4 ") 


But this is not all, as the two ewe lambs born # 
last Februery have each a lamb, making thie’ ’ 
old ewe @ grandmother within nine months, 
and her progeny seven! Those shéep br 

twice every year and have, when at fulbmaty- 0 


will rity, from two to fous, and even six lambs at > 
Prevent insects from injuring trees if; they are) a time. fleece is rather hairy, but exeel-! © 


he coarser fabrics, such ag blankets *> 


carpets. The pms ti the matton is re- '-* 


presented to be the 


the world, delicate, 


YOu and entirely free from any rank or wooly fla- 
ean make such corrections as you deem| or, They are of good size, and very docile, 


Ww. Morison, |haveroman noses drooping 


our COMmOnR coun 


ears, and their 
glossy, short 
about the ay- ». 
sheep, and 


are very mais» When toomeniotha density ' 
on 


of China is 


taken inte con- 


wishing to receive through the Farmer, sorhe sostlening * pli pa aaa 2 pervhoh, : 
sccount of grasses for pasture. I wish, to| United States 1840, we can readily under-; - 
know some of your able contribu- mae ar | ve cherished breeds of ani- 


tors, which. is the best for Woods pasture—- 


to supply them with the greate 
est possible amount of.,meat, while. their. ° 
: 


Blue grass,‘or what is called Orchard iprass: , 
and what isthe inode of cultivation, ahd hovy amy —— Wee anew eos Cae 


W/ crops sana 


oie bre jeare 
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écéssful in carrying out the objects 
pinvedl By ite friends): "and aK 






do er than.it done, nistings 
fol i ancing the Agri 

; Lidteaitat botetote of the State. er - 

ers have been astonished and delighted with 


the| dozen 
nes ce ong 2 it will hereafter which 
before 


: in the Sirmest pillar thateapports the 
trode; § i bine gh hin ee, 


at him if yo 

but us he can laugh back if tie pleasés. 
; as 4 ——— 8 OOo x 

Wuisky axp, Newsrarsrs.—-A single glass 
of whisky is manufactured from ee 
ins of mashed corn, the value 
too small to be estimated. A ‘pint’ 
of this mixture sells at retail for one shilling; 
and if a good brand, it is considered by fe 
consumers well worth the hare G It is drank 
off in a ‘minute or two; it fires the brain, rous. 
es the passions, sharpens the appetite, de- 


@ecing the fine stock ebhibited at our State , 

Pairs. Although other States may boast of|ranges end weakens the physical 5 it i 

@ome superior animals yet as a general thing] gone--and swollen, eyes, parched lips and 
ohn would conipare, asa z favorably aching bead are its followers. On the same 


The: interest o 


that we should have the best 
the best jacks, the best cattle, the best 


4 our State| sideboard upon which this is served, lies a 
is the Agricultural—and it is all important to| mewspaper 


, the new white paper of which cost 
three fourths of a cent; the composition for the 
whole edition costing from ten to fifteen dol- 


the best hogs, atid: we mayeay the best/lars per day. It is covered with a half s 


of poultry, that ean be-found in 
jon, which we have already seen exhibi- 
new importation of valuable animale 
tegard to the cost—which must of 
become of vast benefit to our far- 
fairs, too, have brought into view, 
en use, & ya variety of agricultural 
y Vastly ‘important to our farmers, 
as g Jabor and — their business: 
profable. Since the first of our State Fairs 
. Lipo Oa of shops forthe manufacture 
oft these. articles, have been established in 
parte of the State, and the demand 
r result of their labor has increased 
ja ingreasing. “Our State at this time, 
ion of it being accessible to rail 
‘opening avast field for the exercise 
of the beneficient influenee of the state Agri- 
Society.  Thereare at this time many 
effi county agricultural societies, whose 
tions would do' grest credit to the coun- 





-a - 

- Tak Parwen. It does very heart good 
Co s80: a merry, fat, and ban inte’ Be fitter 
@0 independent, and Becht, Abs tr aot 
hg rich and yet'so industrious—so 
yet so'King and obliging. There are a 
Chousand noble traits about his characte 
wh pee zaredy wet with in city life. You! 
and drink with him, and/he won't set! 

& mark: on you and swéar it ouf‘of*you with 
esnpound interest, he is hospitable; He will 









by “c esmneneatin, be geet generous, not 
ompensation, bet erous; no 
heoet ted thew’ and ~ th society beat 


Pair excites. 4 spirit of four quarters of the globe, It 


million of types; brings intelligence from the 
8 in its clearly 
inted columns all that is strange or new at 
Somes it ‘tells ‘you the ‘state of the market, 
gives. accounts of the last development, the 
execution of the last murderer and the latest 
steamboat explosion or railroad disaster; and, 
yet foruil this, the newspaper costs less than 
the glass of prog, the juice of a few grains of 
corn, At is no: less strange ‘than true, that 
there is a large portion of the community whe 
think the corn juice cheap, aud the newsp 
dear; and the printer has hard work to collect 
his ‘dimes ‘when the liqdor vendors are paid 
cheerfully. 
- Howis this? Is the body a better paymasten: 
than the head, and are the things. of, the mo-, 
ment more prized than things of eternity? Is 
the transient tickling of the stomach of more 
consequence than the improvement of the soul, 
and the infotmation that is essential toa 
rational being? If this had ite real value, 
would not the newspaper be worth many pints 
of whisky? — Forest | City. ‘ 





Lord Spencer, celebrated for his fineblvod- 
¢d cattle, said that he had observed that thé 
worse breed the female is, the more likely is 


nett le Galling,| tte offspring to resemble a well bred sire; sad 
ip El fie srg that he should? devidediy prefer a ‘cow Ot no 
r| breed, to an indifferent pure bred cow, fori 


goodghorough- bred bull 





Wun to Painr Houses. A corrrespond 
of the London’ Builder says that houses shou 
(be painted in sutamm, woodwor io 
October, he says, 
four, years, t 
at the end 0 


looks better et the end of 
Fens painted in June, it would, 
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f From \the, Valley Farmerof Aptt!, 1851, (5). 
Three Experiments in Qultivation. 
-giog o0'! Ler BOBPY (ACRES, CORN Joo 5 
This-was-old corn:Jand, which! had, the 
previous year, under, the,anti-book system 


—_—— 


As soon as the: field, was. thus gope 
through, a second course was commenced, 
This plowing was the reverse of the first; 
a slight furrow was thrown to the plants, and 
again the men with hoes followed the-plows, 


offarmingy produced 2§.,to, 30. bushels of demolishing the weeds and drawingsmall 


corn and.an indefinite quaytity of weeds1o 
the acre. Soil,.a light loam, deep, with 
clay sub-soil. 

‘The ground was plowed 14 jnches deep, 
and furrows nine inches wide; harrowed 
and rolled;-then drilled exaetly nerth and 
south. -. Drills four. feet. apart, and planted 
& kernels in a place, two feet six inches 
apart, .Qnthe: first hoeing, all but three 

3 were removed from each hill. 

On the 6th day of May, ten acres were 
planted with’ seed whigh had been soaked 
in asolution of three pounds of saltpetre and 
two of copperas. These ten acres yield- 
ed sixty-five bushels to the acre. 

On the 15th and 16th of May, ten acres 
more were planted with seed sogked twenty 
fourhours in the same or a similay solution. 
The yild of this was one hundred and five 
bushels | to the ‘acre, 

The: remaining , fifieen acres. was. not 
planted; until the 5th of June, when it. was 
planted/with seed which, had been steeped 
for thirty hours.in a solution similar to that 
before mentioned. Many. knewing ones 
predicted shat this would bea, failure-—it 
would-come to nothing. -The result was 
thet from, these fifteen’ acres'was harvested 
1,680 | bushels..of corn—or one, hundred 
and iwe/ve bushels.to the acre! 

Now about, thevafter-culture. As soon 
asthe: plants (were conyeniently above 
ground the plaws were set to work, follow; 
edby the hoes,; This time. a light plow 
was run as close to the plants as practica- 
ble [and being properly drilled, the rows 
were perfectly straight}and the-earth turn- 
ed' from the’ ptant. Then the’ wien with 
hides temoved every remiaitiing’ Weed, dnd 
loosened and leveled. the eartly about the 
plants. .» This done, a cultivatoriwas: run in 
thé‘eentre between the rows to'level the 
ace and give a finish to thé’ weeds, 


ch were showing themselves in legions. 


quantity, of fresh earth;to the» plants;— 
Again the cultivator was. run. between:the 
rows as before. »,; om 

By this time,the weeds were pretty, well 
mastered, and now a big plow was, brought 
into use, to which were attached twb pow- 
erful horses, placed one before. the, other 
In going through first, tlie landside. of the 
| plow was held.ia few inches past the mid- 
dle between the rows, and oncoming back, 
the plow was run about two inches. deeper, 
the landside again past the middle the othe 
er, way, ‘This time: a man followed: the 
plow to relieve: any plants which might be 
borne down by the earth, and the. work was 
done till harvest, 

2.—-THREE, ACRES POTATOES, 

This was upland, broken, soil much the 
same as the preceding; had been in pasture 
for eight or.ten,, years, The ground, was 
broken up in the early part of March; as 
deep.as the plow could; be run; afterwards 
harrowed, rolled, and ridged; the:ridges 
were then split witha deep, runuing plow, 
and the potatoes dropped in the botieny of 
the furrow; eightinches apart... ‘The poter 
toes Were Cut, so.as,to leave two guod-eyes 
lo each set. Refus straw, wet or dry, was 
now thrown over the, potatoes, 40, thie) depth 
of several inches, aud the whole, deeply 
covered with the plow, 

The rows were thirty-two inches/apart, 
As soon as the sprouts, began to appear 
at. the surface, the field was cross herrowed, 
and during the,season-eultivated mucly as 
the corn, mentioned in the first experiment 
—plowed three timés,and hoed twice, ¥, 
in November the potatoes were gaih ered, 
the ridges being opened by. the plow run, 
ning twice through each » row, a by follos- 
ing the first, time, to. pick. yp such potatoes 
as might fall back, into she furrow, andbe, 
trodden.upon by the-+horse as he returned. 
The potatoes were very Jarge, and there 
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wasno diseaseaniong them. ° A large por- 
tion of them were brought to this market 
dy tre wen sold for $4.10 per bushel. 

The.yield was 510*bushels’to the acre. 
3:+cycumpens. [Oné-fourth acre, less 8 
(legquare yards. °°» 

—Phis was a part of the field on which the 
potatoes were grown, and was broken in the 
same manner, but previous to planting the 
turf was entirely torn to pieces by plowing 
and harrowing, the whole completely pul- 
verised, and the grass, roots, weéds—eve- 
rything that ever had life—was picked up 
and carried off. ‘The cucumbers were then 
planted in—not elevated—hills 7 feet apart 
in the rows, and with the rows 9 feet apart. 
The ground was kept mellow and free from 
‘ ‘weeds, and when the plants were a few 
inches high, forked stakes were driven into 
the ground on each side of the rows, about 
nine inches from the centre; these forks re- 
ceived a hickory pole, and were driven so 
as to elevate the pole nine inches above the 
gtound, As the plants grew they were 
trained to fall over the poles. and then the 
leading runner was pinched off, with the 
fore finger and thumb nail; this caused the 
Jateral shoots to push themselves along and 
twine themselves around the pole. The 
cucumbers were carefully picked every 
day, at the proper size for pickeling, and 
when a barrel was filled, brine made so 
strong as to bear up an egg was poured on 
enough to cover them, the barrel headed up 
and set in a cool, dry cellar. Forty barrels 
of cucumber pickles were made from this 
piece of ground, which sold in this market 
for six dollars per barrel. It may be noted 


farmers in this State; Towa or Hlinois, cul. 
tivate, of say they do. 

Except the straw thrown over the pota- 
toes—and which was intended as a loosen. 
er, and not ¢s a manure—no manure wag 
applied in either case. There was no out: 
lay for gypsum, lime, marl, proudretie, 
salt; ashes or guano. The result is attrib. 
uted to two facts—and nothing else—the 
ground was properly prepared and properly 
cultivated, and whoever adopts the same 
course may expect the same results. 

One thing more we will mention: The 
course pursued inthis ease is exactly the 
one which we:have all along inculcated in 
the Vatur¥Y Farmer. The farmer who 
raised these crops is a constant reader of 
our paper, and assures us that he would not 
be without it if it cost him twenty dollars 
year. He is in very truth. book-farmer, 
and carries on his whole ‘business with as 
much system as any commercial business 
in the land, “Some farmers in the West; 
think they know too much already to leara 
from. any agricultural paper, and another 
class think they must get all their instruc 
tions from eastern’ periodicals—that no 
knowledge is of any value unless it comes 
from Albany, New York, Philadelphia or 
Boston. Of the first class we have little 
hope; they are “wiser in their own conceit 
than seven men that can render a reason;” 
and though you should bray them in a mor 
tar they would ‘not be wise. But for the 
latter there is a‘better ‘prospect, and after 
they have got their fingers well burned in 
trying experiments totally unfitted to our 
soil and climate, they will learn to place 


here that in gatnering the cucumbers, they |just estimate’ upon publications especially 


were not pulled from the vines, but the stem 
was carefully cut with a knife or pair of 
scissors. 

Weare stating what has been represent- 
en tous by gentlemen on whose veracity 
we can rely, as actual facts and statements 
of crops raised last season; and the reader 
will please to bear in mind a few instruc. 
tions which may be deduced from them. 

Yai the first place these crops were raised 


designed to meet the condition of Westert 
Farmers, 





(The annual report of the Commissioner 
of the Land Office says that the vast pt 
tion into this country during the past year 
had a striking effect upon the land sales, 
which have brought during the last fiscal year 
The sheap postage eetem is pecking somite 
b postage is worki irae 
pa The General’ Post Office Department 
will make a remarkably good exhibit of iv 





in “Missouri, on land no better than most 





operations during the last year also. 
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Geological Survey of Missouri. 

The Legislature of Missouri recently 
met in joint session to hear from Professor 
Swallow some remarks on the progress of; 
the Geological survey of the State: 

“Mr, Swallow came forward, and addressed 
the assembly to the following effect: He was 
most happy to come fo and answer any 

ions which members might ask ea- 

le to the tenor of the resolution which the 
House adopted in the morning. He did not 
stand there for the purpose of delivering an 
address. He hud been accustomed to express 
his thoughts with the pen and not with the 


e 
a Blair rose and said he wished to know 
from the learned Professor how far the work 
had progressed and how near it was complet- 
ed 


Mr. Swallow said he anticipated that ques- 
tion and had prepared himself to answer it. 
The survey commenced 18 months ago, and 
Dr. Littoz, of St. Louis, an able chemist was 

pointed to visit the principal mineral re- 
gions of the State and analyse the ores, He 
visited the counties of Washington, Franklin 
and St. Francois and the results of his analy- 
sis are embodied in his report which will 
embraced in the general report. Dr. Litton’s 
synopsis will give very satisfactory analyses 
of the various minerals, accompanied as it 
will be by section maps illustrating minutely 
everything connected with that department of 
the survey. 

Dr. Schumard who had been for several 
years engaged on the United States geological 
survey, had made examination of the counties 
of Washington, Jefferson, St. Louis St. Gen- 
evieve and St. Francois. He has laid down 
on the maps of those counties, the rocks and 
mines which they contain, and has examined 
the bluffs of the Mississi pi for three hundred 
miles. Mr. Schumard discovered organic re- 
mains in the course of his examinations, 
which greatly extended science. 200 fossils, 
have been added to the stock of scientific 
knowledge and are now ready to be placed in 
the museums and cabinets of the State, to- 
gether with specimens of all minerals in Mis- 
souri, 

Mr. Meek, who had been connected with the 
New York geological survey, had made exam- 
inations in Moniteau county, and had given 
ag sections and all the necessary details 

ent. 

Mr. Hawn, of the Hannibal and St. Joseph 

d, was appointed assistant geologist to 
examinations along the Hannibal and 
St. Joseph Railroad. The ‘appropriation 
made by the Legislature for the survey, did 


fund, but the railroad compatiy offered” to 

y him if he was associated wit mre y 

y the appointment of ghe Governor and 
rected by the State Surveyor. ; t 

The documents red by those gentlemen 
will pe the general report, with the 
maps on which the various rocks and mine- 
als are marked together with analysis. His 
own ve, was to gets general knowledge of 
the geology of the State to direct the o 
tions of his assistants. He had procured in- 
formation from many scientific gentlemen up- 
on the subject before he undertook the surv: 
among them Dr. Heyne.’ His first object was 
to ascertain whether the coal stratum 
above or below the beds of the Platte 
Kansas rivers. The problem was to be soly) 
ed, and the examination proved the existenes! 
of coal beds never described in any aneiéat 
scientific work—entirely new to the worl@Je 
There were fifty different beds of limestoneg* 
sand-stone and slate, and three beds of con 
interspersed. There was 300 feet of rook 
above the coal deposits, between the Kansas 
and Platte rivers. The coal lay in alternate 
layers, one bed being six feet thick, another 
three and the other two. 

The scientific geology of the State was 
complete in itself, and could not be altered or’ 
affected by what was to follow. That portion: 
of the report could not be altered or amended, 
and could as well be published now as at any 
subsequent t.me. The detailed survey was’ 
complete in six counties, and considerably: 
advanced in fifty counties. The report of the 
survey in detail would give an analysis of the 
soil as well as a complete analysis of the 
various ores and minerals. The ete nin 
ceeded according to the great geological! 
visions of the State, and not according to the 
Geographical divisions. 

Mr. Rollins inquired if Mr. Swallow and 
estimated the amount of coal discovered by 
the exploration along the Hanibal and St. 
Joseph Railroad, 

Mr. Swallow replied that according to data 
furnished by English engineers, giving 100, 
000 tons to every square mile of coal, one foot ; 
in thickness, there must be 9,000,000,000 tone 
of coal within fifteen miles of the Railroad. 
There were 500 square miies of coal in Ma- 
con, 400 in Linn in Liv » and 500 
in Chariton; and allowing the beds to be 12 
feet thick on the aggregate, and allowing six 
feet for waste and other considerations, the 
calculations would give the amount the figures 


stated. 

Suppossing that the Railroad conveyed 100, 
000 teas de y to the Mississippi, the ‘beds 
would not be exhausted for years. St. 
Louis ought to use that coal, rather than con- 





not admit of compensation for him from that 


tinue paying tribute to Pittsburg. He was of 
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4hat South-west jelly in Newton) gin.to a ; at-first they are very. tender 
‘filled-wigh dead, and ree yn gerbes in Weeding, bith @''few 


Jasper counties, 
minners told him they~would much rather. 
work in'that region on account of the richtiess 
of the ore, than in Wisconsin, Llinois or Iowa. 

ra Ter et Soci y vor von 

: he Osage Orange. 

PRerawing \unsery .Grounps.— Great care 
should be exevuwed in selecting the right piece 
pf ground, 4: che place of planting the seed, 
The soil sbiwid .be deep, new, rich and free 
from the seria of weeds and grass. It should 
he. moist, tuough not wet, por inclined to bake. 
Prairie Jom |. broken ths year previous, is un- 
Seale vik the , ees grouod erga be 

plowed, an erized with the 
jena sy and roll, / - 

Proceed to iay-it out in drills, eighteen in- 
cles apart; A convenient way of making 
these drills is as follows: 

i Pake a piece ot ecantling, six/or seven feet 

yand bore as many holes ag;,yeu can, 
having them eighteen inches apart, Into those; 
helea- drive plugs about a foot long. Let these, 

‘he all of the same length, and the ends! 
made shovel-shaped, and four inches, broad. | 
A psir of shafts now for the horse, and some, 

w handles, fastened on fora mun to guide; 

and the implement is complete. 

‘A wheat drill, with one-half ofits planters 
raised, and broad points put on the others, is| 
semetimes usetl. This makes the drill sixteen) 
inches apart. If the drill is of the xight kind, 
andthe sprouts not too long, the sead may be 

éd at the same time;,)Prof. ‘Lurner has! 
recently invented.a dril} for this purpose which 





does the work admirably .without injury to|are then ready 

19 ishipping... When boxes are use sy 

cue, Segp-- Tbe time for plant-|not be so tight as to exclude the pir, nor s 
4 


the/longest sprout. 


img seed will of course yary, with ;the aeason| 
endilatitude. In the lattitude of; Chicago 


large as to cause the plants to’ heat. 
twenty inches wide, same deptti, and three au 


days will become hardy and tough like the 
Locust, 


V hen the plants get up in sufficient num. 
bers.to indieate the rows, the spaces between 
the drills should be hoed. After which the 
weeds aud grass among the plants, should he 

0 2dont by hand. Mind to take it in season 

efyre the weeds get the upper band, asa few 
days’ neglect will make the labor fourfold, 
If this first weeding is taken. ih. season, and 
done thoroughly, the labor of raising the 
plants may be, considered half done, 

This metnod of hoeing the spaces, aid 
weeding the rows should he repeated as often 
a9 is pecessary to keep the weeds down, and 
the ground loose. 

With proper cultivation, ff the soil is goor 
and the season favorable, the plants will }e 
sufficiently large to set in heilge the following 
spring. 

TRANSPLANTING.—To take them up expe. 
ditiously a subsoil plow is nsed for cutting of 
the tap root.. The share of the plow should 
be steel, quite large, and flat as possible. The 
depth of its runhing should he «hout ten jz 
ches, which can be regulated. by 2 wheel | 
the end of the beam. After the plow’has pas- 


sed along, neurly all the plants will be fount 


standing in their places, and they chn eisi! 
be pulled up by the hand. Cather them ii 


bunches, aud cover tho roots to keep, the 
moist, after which they can be Assorted and 
tied into bunches of fifty ov a hundred, ‘ini 
tops cut off by a hatehet ona block. The 
to be sacked, or boxed, f 


7 thay should 


\ + has 
} 


from the first to the tenth of May will usual-ja half feet long, is a conveniert size. re 
ay-o heen enough Mix the seed witha lit-jsaw,dust thrown in among the roots will kee} 
e sand or plaster if it is inclined to ;stick to |them, in good order a long tiie. ' 


ge: and drop.it between all the fingers of 
b 


and. in the drilje made as above described;ia trench not. less than two fect wide, anda 
patting one quart, to about.three and; third|deep, should be dug on thc line where ¢! 
Square rods, or »a) bushel apd.as half to thebedge isto stand, “and filled 
acte; cover with) hoe framone anda ball, to) parts of well rotted manure 
twotinches deep. Be sure, to pat wel! thelrich earth. 


d above so ap to press the garth tgbtly, 


“Hepes Row.—If the land's poor and haré, 


+} 


n with “eq 

: 

yy Compont, and 
s 


[The.roots of the Osage Orange natyrilly 


aroond’ the seed. . If the weather pow. be dry,,grow very deep, which is a great advantgge, 
thesurface should be plentifully watered;, asienabling it to withstand the scyere droughls, 
mudh depends on-keeping the soed constantly}and preventing disturbances in plowing, & 


moist after being put in the way to sprout. 


TENDING THE 


yijim after years; bat if the ground is hard at} 
ursERY.—-If the weather. .is)poor beneath, this tendeney is prevented, al 


unfavorable and the weeds start first, much the roots are forced to spread near the surface, 
labor will be saved, by seraping with a sharp;orthe ms pils to grow. On deep ri¢h soll, 
0 


hoe the.top of the ground above the seed, just, like river 
2 ticularly adapted, as. it loves moisture, au 
In about a week or ten days, if the weath-| bears floodiag remarkably well.] 


deep enough to cut the weeds. ' 


er prove favorable, the young plants will be- 


toms, the Osage Orange is pit 


In uncultivated prairie or grass lands, * 
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not Jess than ten feet wide should be tur- 
ned over along the line of the proposed hedge, 
ing the summer or fall previous, and har- 
rowed, or backfurrowed just before the time 
of setting in spring. 
Hepce Linz.— A Prat ms one is made b 
winding a stro 9 or sixty ‘ya 
» around 5 board six inches wide; ‘then, 
4 small brush, vee | down the edges 
of the board aeross the cord, which will mark 
it at proper intervals for setting plants in a 
single rows. 
rae Hepcr.—This maybe done 
any time afterthe warm weather commences 
in the Spring, though it is well to:wait until 
the buds are much swollen, and even if the 
leaves begin to put out, no matter, as there 
will be less danger of setting lifeless ones. 
Choose @ moist time, otherwise wet the plants 
before setting. Select those of a uniform size 
asthe best to be planted together, and short- 
en the roots, to within eight or nine inches, 
and the top to within two inches of the root. 
Strétch the line where the row is tostand, and 
setout the plants by the marks, or not more 
than six inches apart, ina single line thus, 
Oil ated AM La@loah@n .Semn® 


The hole for inserting the plants, may be 
made with @ pointed iron, twelve inches in| 
length, three and a half inches in diameter 
at the top, with a socket into which ‘to 
insert a handle. ¢ pin maybe pat through 
the handle at the top of the socket, to bear the 
foot upon, in pressing it into the ground. Or, 
theholes may be made more expeditiously with 
the trident, an implement with three prongs 
set six inches apart. These prongs should 
be made flat or spitula shaped, ten inches 
long, and two inches wide. If inserted into 
the pier full depth, and worked once for- 

and back, it will make the holes large 
enough to admit plants. Theplants are to be 
setin the holes an inch deeper than they stood 
in the nursery. With the same implement the 
earth can be worked up against the roots’ 
where it should be well packed. "Two men 
With tridente can easily set one half mile per 





0 prevent moles from barrowing under 
the hedge, set the plants three or four inches 
er than the sides, so as to leave the grourid! 
slittle “dishing” toward the row; this is 
found effectual. The ground should be well, 
cultivated during the season, or what is much! 
r, Cover the surface three or four inches 
deep, and two feet wide, on each side of the! 
Tow, with cot straw; or leaves. If these are 
but to be had, tan bark, or sawdast will an-| 
swer, We would from past experierice ear-| 
uestly recommend this mulching; as it retains! 
mMoistate for the plant, which ot se would! 
bé evaporated, and acts subsequently as a| 


manure. It also saves nearly all the labor Of 
cultivation. on | bork 
- Should any of the plants fail to grow, their 
Ss be immediately supplied by ta- 
ing up from the end of the row, or iromé 
nursery reserved for the purpose. I of 
It js recommended ‘never to set the plants 
further apart than stated above, as at greater 
intervals the stalks must grow er and the 
roots extend proportionally ; besides, it re 
uires much more Jabor in praning, tor whidhy 
the saving in plaite'is by no means adequate. 





Carrots FoR Mitk Anp Burrer. It is onl 
few years sin¢e we had various recommen 
tions for cdloring butter to a deep goldet 
yellow, by grinding up and mixitig in the 
pulp of the ‘orange carrot, but the’ best 
that we found for giving the carrot.color, was 
to pass these roots first through the cow. We 
have, ‘with nothing more than an '@ 
decent cow, made seven pounds of butter Pet 
week, much resembling the best grass bate 
besides using a emall portion of the milkdaily 
on the table. This was aecomplished by the 
use of about a peck and a balf of the white 
variety per day. We hope such of out 
as can, will experiment in the use of this root, 
the present winter and let us know the result, 
—Albany Cultivator. : 

Wiyrerine Pourtry.—tI am not sensible of 
having « touch of the poultry fever, but I am 
satisfied that farmers might generally winter 
them in a manner to receive a greater 
for their outlay. For several years I have 
adopted a plan which has been a great’ im 
provement on the one of feeding them onee or 
twiceaday. Firstly, they should havea place 
in which to winter so warm that one seldom 

ets his comb frozen. Mine winter under my 

orse barn, which is twenty-four by forty. 
eight feet. Under’the north half of the 
is a cellar for roote, and the ‘bottom of th 
sill a trifle above the level ground “on 
north end. The land descends'to the soulhthy, 
sufficiently to have an’ open shed under the 
south half, which is ten feet from the cand 
to the sill, and has a good substantial stom 
wall in lime morter on three sides of it, but 
open to the soath. Over this shed or open 
cellar are my stables, and the manure 
through the floor. This shed is occupied 
cows and poultry, though the poultry have 
same ‘range they had in sdmmmer) * Ther 
roosting plaée ‘is ii one corner of this shed 
just below the sills, witha shelf by the side 
of the roost.’ As soon as they require feeding 
in the fall, I set @' large box of corn or other 
feed on the shelfj'and keep a good supply by 
them. For a fortnight they will consume 
more food than before,then become fat, and the’ 
rest of the winter’ I think they réquire nomore 
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food than by the old method. The result has 
itivariably been, if they stor laying in Decem- 
her, many of them commence in and 
Bebruary, and —_ ee 0. mopths they 
do better than they did by the old treatment, 
@ud if a fat chicken is-wanted they are sure 
to -be found without the trouble of cooping 
euptessly to fatten.—Count. Gent. 


- P ’ 
Bimseed Cake—Its Use for Cattiein 
elon, oo» This Couatry,, » ... 

Some time since, says the Louisvile Journal, 
alluded to the high estimation in which the 
tish farmers, held gil ¢cake,as food for 

stock, particularly for fattening beef and 
mutton, while its importane has been almost 
entirely. overlooked by our, own, farmers. 





Until Une passant season.the. sale of oil cake 
im this, market, for home consumption, has not 
40 or 50.tons a.year, and this. has 


principally fed by dairymen of foreign 
i 


jon, , ' 
~ Weare pleased to learn that. our farmers 
@ now beginning to appreciate its value. 
The bales at the mill in this city the present 
D, we, are informed, ayerage 2 1-2 tonsa 
y- it is chiefly bought by the enterprisia 
rmers of Fayette, Bourpon, Woodford an 
cott counties, some of whom have taken 10, 
20 and 30 tons each; others have bought in 
Wer quantities. by way of experiment. It 
the. most concentrated and nutritious of all 
kinds of food. Not more than from 2 to 4 
pounds should be given,to each head of cattle 
a day, and this should be mixed with the meal 
and other grain and, be thorobgbly incorpora- 
tedwith cut hay or straw. It greatly im- 
proves the healthy condition of the skin, and 
gives the coat.a fine sleek appearance, while 
ut fattens most rapidly. 
‘The supply of beaf. cattle in the United 
es is constantly falling..off,, and hence 
prices must,rule high fora Jong time to come; 
and, while oileoake ean.be bought for one 
uarter or one third ube price it will bring in 
Bogan it is folly to suffer it;to go tofeed 
British cuttle and to enrich British soil. 
Wheat bran has long. been, a.fayorite food 


stock with many. \ lt ig,now selling at 
$30 per ton, whils its comparitive value 

not one tenth that of gi} cake. As a gener- 
alarticle of food, Boussingault estimates nine 
pounds of bran only equal to ten pounds of 
ime hay. With the present improvements 
by fouring millis the bran is. but little more 
than the outer membrane of the wheat. It is 
valuable, however, at certain times, when fed 
to horses and other. animals; on account of 
the laxative effect it produces. It.also con- 
tains o large amount of bone, earth, which 
renders it valuable for milch cows and calves; 
but used as it frequently is, about cities and 


Mang hey almost the exclusive food for cows 
pis} e least economical of any kind af 
er. 





From the Genesee Far mer. 


An Effectual Method for destroying Rats. 
Many years ago, the old mansion io. which 
father lived, was so dreadfully infested 
with rats, that the busoment of the building 
was quite undermined ; seventeen! large rats 
were caught in one week in traps, in the wing 
cellar alone; many died from poisoned bait, 
but still they increased. T he servants belicy. 
ed the house was haunted, and certainly if 
the spirit rappers had been ia fashion in those 
days, we sahaht bave been justified in givi 
credence to such outward manifestations 
the Powers of Darkness—for truly, such mid- 
night racing, and knocking, and rapping, were 
enough to startle the least timid ;—but 4 
poor, dear, old Mr. Martin Ewen got ail t 
credit for the nocturnal disturbance, it was 
rats, rate, rats, and nothing but rats, that 
haunted the old hall. The rat-catcher was 
fairly beaten out; he had lost several of his 
best ferrets, and declared his belief that the 
house was bewitched, and that some one had 
charmed all the rats into the premises—for 
neither ferrets, nux vomica, nor any other 
rats-bane had the least effect upon them. 

Qne day a stranger came bay some 
barley, and haoeing my father mention the 
difficulty he had in freeing the house of these 
disagreeable tenants, he said he could put 
him in the way of getting rid of them with 
very little trouble. fis directions wore sim- 
ply these: mix a quantity of arsenic with an 
sort of grease, and pluster it. pretty thi 
around all their holes. The rats, he said, if 
they did not eat the poison, would soil their 
coats in passing through the holes, and as, 
like all farred animals, they are very cleanly, 
and cannot endure any dirt upon their coats, 
to remove the offensive matter they’would lick 
their fur, and thus destroy themselves. ‘This 
plan was iu-mediatly put in practice, and ip 
@ month’s time not a rat was to be seen about 
the house or barn. 

To,Maxe anv Kzer Burren Goop ix War 
TER.—Scald your milk before you set it for 
cream. This will make the butter come qui 
and it will be sweeter. Work the milk thor 
oughly out ofthe butter, which should be 
made into large rolls, and then cut into «lies 
an inch thick, Make a brine as follows: 


one gallon of water put one pint of salt ands 
teacup of loat sugar; dissolve well and strain 
it; then put in your sliced butter, and put, oa 
a weight to keep it under brine. Catting buh 
ter in slices prevents it ‘rom having that brite 
tle hardness to which it is liable when worked 





with a ladle.—Mich. Farmer. 
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1856. 
" Gurs,.2on Fouts 7He Meet,—-In the Ru- 
flee vik Vaee ino id #3 or. curi 
fout i {Feet of cattle hy the use of a sm 

and also. corrosive. 8 
bet rosin and hot tallow poured between the 
claws of the hoof, and even the knife used. to 


rope, blue vitriol, &¢., &e, I bave used these 
Ogle e sablimate, and have seen 


the young birds swim readily, and leave it as 
soon as batched. It is believed by many that 
they separate, immediately upon leering the 
nest, each of the old birds taking care. of one, 
—the supposition being that the; wonld fight 
if allowed to remain together. In corrobora: 


tion of this somewhat singular idea, I can.on- 


éut away the affncted parts, and other like ly say, | never found two of the young birds 


ears. have used not but, carriers. oil, 
ee quality And appiing from toro to 
six fimes has never failed to cure with me. I 
once bad-% cow so bad with the fouls that she 
eould scarcely getup, and was entirely pnable 
to walk, and I enredher in one week perfect 

lywell, swith nothing bat simple, pe 6, curri- 
er’s oil, Ibis. equally good for the fyot, of 
man, when affected with what used to be eall- 
edthe ground itch, in or hetween the toes,-- 
Rural New Yorker: ; 


“To Meastre Grain IN THE Burx.—Find the 
namber of cubic of solid féet in'the crib or 


bysbanpuarorren .., But for the last: fifteen 


in company. and. puir whieh [had caused a 
hen to hntch, foughs from the time. they left 
the shell, till, in fact, they killed each other 
outright. ae’ 

This bird is easily, domesticated, I kept 
one for several years, who showed all the, ate 
tachment and intelligence of a dog. Ie ney- 
er forgot a friend or forgave an injury, Tf 
any one had abused him, it was of no avail to 
attempt disguise; he recognised his enemies in 
hny dress, and by an angry croak showed hi 
displeysure, and warned them, to keep out, o 
his reach. He wasa great gormandizer, and 
was very fond, among other things, of field 
mice, (Arvicola,) many of which he, destroy- 


bin, snd if the corn is in the ear with the husk ¢d, being quite expert at: finding their nests 
On, deduct 1-4 of the whole bulk for the husk, and Heath out the inmat 28 oh his long 
perce the crib is settled, and then deduct, pill, He aaa have been of secvice inthe gar- 
‘2 of the remaining solid feet for the cob, den,were it not for his inquisitive propensities, 
then deduct 1-5 ‘of what remainsand the last’ which led him to pull, up for examination 
remainder will be bashels of shelled corn. The, everything he saw us plant. Though a desire 
reason why you deduct the 1-5from the fest for knowledge might be very laudable, this 
to bring them to bushels is, five cubic feet: mode of obtaining it met our disapprobation, 
equal four bushels and a small fraction Over,’ and eventually caused his banishment, 

Dut nigey ehough for practical. purposes. A Though a migratory bird, he did not seom 
bushel container 2,150° cubic inches. In\¢, safer from she cold in ‘winter, and being 
measuring shelled or threshed grain, simply gong of wading, -even:kept.. a place iw the 
find the cubie fect ard deduct 1-5. neighboring slough free from, ice till, late in 

From .the Prairie Farmer. 





| the season, by tramping about in it, L pro- 
Gorions Habits of the Brown Sand Hill) vided him with a warm house, but he prefers 
Crane. (GRUS CANADENSIS.) ‘red to sleep withthe cows. He always -lept 

Many of these noble birds still nest in this beside one of them, lying sat.om his. breast, 
Vicinity, but their number is.small compared, with his legs folded under bim, and his -head 
with the numerous flocks that a few years. and long neck turned back between his wings. 
since might: be seen holding their strange) He was on good terms with all the cattle, and 
dances on some favorite knoll, or feeding, might frequently be seen playing with them; 
while their-sentinels, judiciously posted, stood; his part of the performance. consisting. in 
ready to give warning of any suspicious in- springing ups flapping his wings and whoop» 
teuder ing tremendously. This, was precisely the 


Some are credulous as to the dancing of;same as the dancing of his wild brethren., He 
Cfanes. It is true their movements aremot.ag: would also dance to the waving of .a.band- 
Graceful as a Frepchman’s or their quadrilles, kercbief; and on windy washing days some- 
pes a la mode; but dance they certainly do./ times danced for hoursata time te the clothes 

for their music, though lacking the harmo-|on the line. When much enraged, be would 
BY, it ig about as. loud and. melodious as a/stand with his head and bill pointed direetly 


bionable opera air. upward, and utter a harsh, croaking sound, 
The Sand Hilletane isomniverous, devour-| quite unlike his usual whoop. 
Ing pretty much everything eaten by birds.| A young crane makes no despicable article 
The nest isa simple pileof rashes or. grass,of food. The old ones, should, suppose 
flat on the top, built in some deep slough! would be rather tough and snaky; but an old 
o pond. The eggs, twoin number, wre shuped Indian hanter of wy acquaintance says, ‘*A 
much like those of the commpn turkey, of n/ turkey is not half as good eating,’? 
light amber eolor, splashed: with rown. The| Audubon supposed this to be only the young 
hest is usually surrounded’ by deep water, but of the White Crane, but he was. wrong. The 
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' These two spécies are among the ‘lar- 
and finest of our North Amorican birds. . 
Roperr W. Kewnnicorr. 
““The Grove, It, ‘Noveniber 15. 
A Sheep Speculation. 
“A very vetdent youth on the shady side of 
thirty, traveled out of sight of ‘vome for pur- 
poses unknown, and stopped at a hotel’ to 
procure refreshments. The uswal loungers of 
the bar-room, together with a couple of dro-. 
‘boand for’ the eastern market with a 
1d@ collection of sheep, were in that happy 
ood humor said to be produced by a satis- 
tony dinner, going in for anything to pro- 
PE tip of the ore t to the otter as’ 
, A tip of the eye from one to the other as he 
ditered, indicated that they considered the 
awkward specimen “game,” and “mine host” 
glanced inquisitively at his rough exterior, 
as seus taking an inventory and balancing 
accounts for his dinner. 





. The innocent’ ob- 
ject ory unconscious, stared at the? i 
thing With dal! satisfaction, and answered the 
ueries addressed to him with a stuttering 
reign aceent, highly amusing. His dinner 
- being ready he addressed himself to the **cold 
bite” ‘not at all disturbed by the choice bits of 
conversation coming up from the ‘bar-room 
below, such os *‘raw Dutchman—fresh from 
Baden Baden devilish fine fan,’? &«., nrin- 
gled with nproarious laughter, which suddenly 
ceased on his return. 

Sheep, eh ??? he said, addressing drover 
No. one. 

“Yes, sheep; ae like to purchase 
adme four of five hundred to stock your farm 
with ? he ! bib |?" 

*Hh-how da sell am??? asked the Dutch- 
man. - 

“Seeing it’s you,” said drover No. two, ta- 


—=—= 


inb;\( Grus Americana) ts More ofa pacious wallet; ‘ana siitprisell thie “ 
netn ‘Di Sie oe a Wf her Tiby feeciiting WW atl ty” ty, abo 
AS atr fying over’ this fi 1 forthe first] ceeding to select his sheep.’ Herd the drovers 


discovered that he Knew what was’ mutton 
and had age learned to distinguish woot 
from another calléd hair. 

‘Hold on, man !** 'said® drover No, one; 
“you*ye got your rininber, here’s téri |? 

“Well, but m-may be I-I-T' might find 
enough t-tu pay for a few'more.” So he threw 
over in all, one hundred and twenty-five, then 
strai tening uw 

“H-h-here’s your money, sir ;’ I "spose 1-1 
could p-pay for more, bag I gaess 1-Pve pot 


all the g-g-g-good uns! 

The Hoven toil little satisfaction in the 
roars of yp coy that ted this announce- 
ment, and they carsed the Dutchman most 


.| heartily, who proved to bea Yaytkee after all- 


—Rural New Yorker. 

Onzan Ciovae Sezp vs. Cuarr,—O, Nye, 
of Oakland, Jackson Co., writes as follows to 
the Michigan Farmer:— 

Farmers are quite apt to get the idea that 
seed takes the best in the chaff, from, the fact 
that they don’t know how much seed they sow 
to the acre. It is quite frequently the case, 
that as much as a bushel of seed is put on to 
two. or three acres. I came to this conclusion 
several years ago, under the following cir- 
cumstances :—In 1848 I brought the first elo- 
ver machine to this section of the country, and 
set it in operation ;* it was an experiment to 
the farmers, but all were willing to make the 
trial, and see if the could not. get rid of the 
enormous expense and trouble of sowing chaff. 
One man in particular, a good farmer, and 4 
great grower of clover and) wheat, had forty 
acres to seed down to ‘lover, and supposed 
that he had barely*chaff enough to go over the 
whole field, but-at last concluded to have it 
cleaned; and sow! the clean seed. He had 
eighteen bashelsof seed, enough to seed his 
land and twelve bushels to spare ; in this oné 


king-him by the button hole and: speaking| instdnee there wasa saving of at least $60. 


with mock’ seriousness, ‘seeing it is you, 
neighbor, you may have all-you can pay for 
at two dollars per hend.?? \0: 

“\6@P-p-ick ?”? saggesced Datchman. 

Ves, hive your pick, and take all you can 

for at two dollars per head.” b son 

4+ Well; | g-g-guess I will look at ’em 3??' so 
off went the drovers end Muctchman, followed 
by ‘all the bar-room, even **mine ‘host? ‘him- 
self, to see the fans 
oi¥ou hear the b-batgain, ‘g-gentleman,”’ 
said this piece of rusticity, | i 

hls Yes; yes,’ we hdar tho bargain, have ‘all 
you cati pay for at two ‘dollars per ‘head. 


Come, hand out your money and. pick your 
» An 


Another instance was with myself last year; 
wishing to seed fifteen acres and having abou 
chaff enough to go over the field in the ordi- 
nary way, i had coneluded »to sow the shally 
unless I couldthave it cleaned before the last 
of February (ford never wish tosow after this 
time,) bat’ good luck turned ap, the threshers 
came, the chaff was ‘cleaned yielding eight 
bushels of clean nice seed, amdnot one-fourth 
split and destroved either, but roand, plamp 
andsound. ‘fwo and half bustiels of this seed 
was'sown on my fifteen acres; leaving me 8 
balance of five anda half bushels, ‘worth 
1-3; Now if L had sown -my-seéd without 
cleaning, it: would haveoostmenearly eno 





Dutchmaw rather leisarely-opened his oa 


more to pav the expense! of threshing. Is 
word to the wise eutiiotiest? ue ¢l 
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he Garden and Ori two things; Ist, What preserves thenvir 





tj art: lof the year... We havelonly!to understand 


I OTT IO STIS PoN Tae TIT TT tality of seeds} :2d; What induces their 
TS Heoultey et, ‘|germination:?; » only 
A Chapter.on Seeds, |) The vitality, of seeds..is an interesting 
) (av Tomas MEEWAX, PITADEMEMA, PA. |: |study. There:is probably no inherent tear 
» There (are probably few branches .of/son why any kind,of seed’ may not be, pne- 
hosticultute-s0 ill: aiderstood as the: man- \served soundtoan indefinite period. Wheat 
agement of seeds: A package .of seeds and othercereals|which have been, taken 
may be placed’ inthe ‘hands of two.men, 'from Egyptian. tombs, and monuments, in 
divides between each, and sown \by each |which they have been enclosed /hundreds 
in his own peculiar way ;| and! while one jof -years, . have readily | germinated. In 
succeeds in raising plants, the other fails. |newly plowed up pastures, which. have lain 
Sometimes the individuel who succeeds in |unbrokem many years, we. constantly see 
raising some ‘particular seed dne season, myriads of Rag-weed, ( Ambrosia artimen 
will himself fail'in another, though to all:ap- |siefo/ia) springing up. from) seed, which 
pearances the seed was gathered, préserv-|must have Jain dormant during that period, 
ed, and treated exactly in, the same man- |The St. John’s wort .(Hipericum perforas 
ner. For want of attention to\these varia- |tum,) Hedge Mustard ( Sisybrium officinale) 
tions and their causes, many erroneous no-|and the Wild Carrot, are also familiar ex, 
tions respecting the vegetative powers of|amples, puzzling to many of our.farmers,’? 
seeds have arisen, and many contradictory |who can scarcely be made.to: believe that 
statements made by various writers, which they are not ‘matural’’ to the soil, spring: 
need only a slight reflection on the prin- jing spontaneously and unequivocally there- 
ciples of successful seed-saving and sow-|from. It is recorded that in some coun- 
tng to reconcile. For instance, some old|tries the Sinapis arvensis,.a kind of Mus- 
writer, I think Hanbury, asserts that seeds tard, most generally springs up in clay. ta- 
ofthe Sweet Gum (Ligquidambor styraci- ken from very deep wells; anda fow years 
Sua) will germinate the same season ot/ago! saw it stated in one of our, Patent Ofs 
sowing ; while another old writer, 1'am,not/fice Reports, that the Great Yellow Mullein 
certain, butthink Philip, Miller, flatly cor. ( Verbascum thapsus) commonly made. its 
tradicts this satisfied that they will not grow ‘appearance after fires on the prairies. Yet 
under two years... Siioceeding writers have the seeds of all the plants | have mentioned, 
followed the one or the other, according tojunder ordinary cirgumstances,,.gorminate 
their own Observations of taste ; and to this in a few weeks, and some of them even, im, 
day Lam not, aware that it is generally a few days afier.sowing. 
known that both are right. 1o,a.certain, ex-| There ig another, class of seeds),which, 
tent, might instance many such. cases, preserve their vitality to irregular, periods. 
Leould name a man in-a’ Western, State, without. any. extraordinary .. intervention. 
Whose business repdtetion is actually not; The seeds of the Cacumber and Melon, will 
inthe highest standing with some of his'keep fresh so long, that gardeners, say the 
eastern acquaintances, because he was un- longer they are kept, tie better they ares 
lucky enough, toobserve!that he-hadno dif: |which, if true, would render them of, re, 
ficulty in raising im the same season Peach;markablevalue by “the end of the world.” 
tres, from , stones sown in. the spring, | Nevertheless, they.certatnly will keep fresh, 
Without: previeusly cracking / them ; and ‘a great many..years. The Turnip, the 
Yet: any /mancmay do the'same himself, Balsam, or Lady Slipper of Philadelphians, 
~he may)raise: eithet.; Sweet Gums, or and the Parsley, are,instanges of easy, Vir, 
Pech trees in either one year of; two, and. tality, though. of afew, years, less than, the 
Yel h githerease:sow:the seed in the spring Gourd. tribe; while, the. Onion,; Spinach, 
i 
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br Letnions will schon: ‘germinate over oie action whiclris toeffect i on. Ap 
it ’ ‘element of the W ae? in call 


Tn all dintie- ons, their preservation is oxygen, seizes on one ‘of the elements of the 
ane to'their not being in @ positionite: ad+ husk, carbon’ the charcdal principle, and 
mitiof ‘the mechanical aétion of heat ‘and forms a new eombifation, ‘and disappears 
moisture in preparing their dntegaments, or in the shape of a gas, carbonic acid, one of 
outer coverings, for thechemical action of the chief ‘sources of food for the young 
the elements conducive to gerthination—en ‘plant a8 soon as itshall have produced per. 
explanation that will be bener® understood fect leaves». Assgon as the combined forge 
@fier we examine what induces, germina- bas eaten its way through the husk. it has 
tion. It will be sufficient here to'remark to perform similar duty for the »-kernel” 
that the vitality of seeds is entirely depen- inside. When this portion of the seed hag 
dent on this relative position of: heat and, been i in like manner: operated upon, it re 
fhoisture. Sotne seeds require more mois- leeives its commission to go forth, increase, 
ture tin:n others to tempt them to germinate; and multiply, and in short take upon itself 
Others must beidulged with; more ‘heat all-the duties and responsibilities of a liy. 

water in comparison ? but every kind jing plant. 

of seed requires its due proportion of each.| But you have said nothing about air; 
Seeds of meny" plants;asthe Water Lilies, Heat, air, and'moistute are frequently writ: 
will only grow in water; and of these:some, ten of in treatises‘on germination. What 
as the Vietoria, must have an accompany- office does air hold in the process? None 
ing degree of teat of over 70°, while our whatever, my good friend. Air is a posi- 
Yellow Pond Lily will germinate: at 55°. \tive injury in the case, though of immediate 
Other plants, as. the Balsam, Thunbergia. |importance directly afier the pushing of the 
Globe Amaranthus, &c, will readily grow;embryo. Air/in conjunction with light, 
in comparatively dry svi]. In this class hardens the outer coat—chemically speak- 
the same difference in the required degree’ ing, fixes the carbon—which it is the object 
of heat'is apparent asin the last class ; for of germination to destroy. Ihave no doubt 
while the Indian’ Mallow ( Abwtilon avicen-|seeds would +swell’’ ia distilled water, 
n@) will not germinate unless accompanied though [ can think of no direct experiment 
by aheat of over 60°, the garden Speed-ofthe kind just'riow; but even’ water plants 
wells ( Veronica arvensis; V. Bauwbaumii,' must send their'true leaves to the surface 
V. serphyliefolia, &6',) will réadily ap-| Lim search of air, src ae after germin- 
pear through the ‘soil with ‘the ‘heat any+ ation. 
where ‘above 23°)" | All these principles teach us that in pre 
A knowledge of ‘thé’ separate require-|serving the vitality ofseeds, or in acceler® 
ments‘of'each seed constitutes practical tal- ting their germination, a great part of out 
efit; and this @annot bé’ acquired without! attention has to ‘be directed to their outer 
extensive experienée and ‘obsetvation ; but’ coverings. Seeds cannot lose their vitelity 
a few principles ean be derived from these! while these remain perfect, while they will 
Which will do mUéh to simplify the ‘labors'be ina condition to. vegetate whezever this 
of thosé who have’ to go over the same covering is prepared to admit, moisture: 
und, The different: restilts in the experience of 

[Have said that heat ‘and’ moisture act|different parties inthe time required by cet 
mechanically in the process of germination, tain seeds to grow. is entirely dependent 
“ind they do so in thismanner: On’ the/orfthis. If Axpreserves his-seed during the 
application of heat, the pores of thé skin|wihter so thet the husk becomes hard and 
are expanded inthe outer case or husk of bony, while B guards his from such a cor 
the seed; into these pores’ moisture is ad- jtingeney, the latter will arrive at much m@ 
mitted; and thet! bomnineineds the Ghemiéay|specdy ‘vesults than the former. Le™ 
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take an example: the Sages Maple will d6 


A gathers h his at the fall of the leaf, preserves tions. on “the 
it in, a dry seed-room, sows itin the spring, |well on the, present ‘subject. 


long narrations, Twill detail ‘a few observa- 
Victoria seed, which’ béars 
The ‘seeds 


and—it does not come up till twelve months | from England by MrCore, and Sir W. J: 


afterwards. 
time, puts it in the ground at once, ahd gets 
fine plants the next season; or he igathers 
his seeds by the end of Augnst, saves them 
in @ cool. room till spring, sows them, ‘and 
then gets plants also “right away,” in either 
case getting ahead of his neighbor. «But 
where is the difference?” Simply that B 
never allows his seeds to get hard: He 
places them in the ground to keep their 
shells soft; or, to the same ‘end, hé gathers 
them, not before their embryos are fully 
formed, cut betore theif coats have become 
indurated, and adds to his precaution by, 
keeping them cool till sown, ‘This is a 
simple experinent, which any oné may test 
for himself. 

In, successfully raising seed, there is 
more in this gathering of them before they 
are what is papularly called quite ripe, than 
one is at first disposed to admit. T was 
Many years ago struck by this through 
accident, On a visit fo a friend he point- 
ed out what he then considered {6 be ex: 
tremely rare, a most beautiful double orange | 
African Marigold. My. friend wished ‘io 
keep it to himself,——he would give no seed, | 
but he preseuted me with a flower. When| 
this flower was faded, and was cast aside, 
mel the seed looked black, and good, I 
saved them, and at. the next spring’s sow- 

i [sowed them’ at the same time with the 
yellow, which we had. They appeared 
several days before the others. Simple as 
this ‘was, it led me to ponder on- what 'we 
garden men had always donsidered inex- 

ble, namely, that on sowing Hawthorn 
seeds, some ‘should comié up in offé year, 
while, of the same,sowing, some should not 
appear till the second. or third year; and | 
have since been led to the conclusion, by 
nany similar observetions and experiments, 
which came up, first were ‘green- 
er” when gathered, than chem which took 

4 longer pe riod. ris 
Atte risk of being a litle vedepadtfal” i in 





But B- gathers it at the same| Hcoxer, foneey 


tminated Those whith 
Epetied at Sp brook in Septahabey and 
ctober the fall’ following, also readily gre\ 
any time through the winter, gu bein , ‘sow 
for a few ‘weeks, ‘Out plan’ was flowerin 
all that winter an@ Spring, and int Sim- 
mer I set myself to collect a good quaniily 
of well-ripened seeds, but they were tio fib 
for me, rf and sowing themselves. 
‘Subsequently Cut one offbéefore it Way ripe, 
or at least before it burst open.” These 
were put ih an old wine bottle, “and 
many of those self-sown were, placed ib 
another bottle, which chanced'to be 9 white 
‘colored “one. They were’ all ‘placeed in 
thé same place. Those in the black bottle 
grew in a few weeks, in the bottle. ' Look- 
ing alone at the known influence 6f the ab- 
sence of light in assisting ‘germination 1 
took that tobe the cause; but last year the 
circumstancés were repeated in every res- 
pect except that the bottles were reversed, 
and with the same, result except that the 
seeds which’ grew this time were in the 
light-colored bottle. This seems confirm: 
atory of what,.I have advanced ‘in’ favor 
of seeds not seemingly ripe; but the Victoria 
still further “confirms this confirmation.” 
The well ripened’ seeds, Sy Mr. Cope’s 
liberality, were distributed over the whole 
Union; but, with one instance, r believe, 


ey yee 








tank f could never suceeed’ in raising one 
of thése so-ripened seeds, except in Feb- 

ruaty, March, or April, after they“had lain 
a very long time in pans, and those which 
were self sown in summer, never appeared 
any season till the following spring, when 
they would all appear simultaneously, Lust 
year, warned by these observations, I 
sowed all the seed in the latter part of the 
season..and before they were quite ripe. 

and f am informed thta this season no diffi- 

culty whatever is experienced in raising 
seedlings in’ a few weeks, whenever 
wanted. 
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F So. mugh- for saving seed which we wish |ture to get them to 


‘germinate readly,  ButJet it, pot be for; 
n, that ifwe wish to preserve seed safe 
Raised vo remate, perjad, the reverse 
ihis, muat be aimed nt jg, the riper 
ay ean be obtaie the bot: ‘Now, 
P 


sing, the seed come’ 40 hand dry abd 
ard, perbaps irom, some foreign country 
—perhaps ‘ad, or perhaps from having 
been preseryed only for a few months in ap 
gld coat pocket, seed 'chest, or some,other 
ry, warm place,—- how are we to proceed? | 
‘look (9 the softening of its shell. Sup; 
pose, for instance, we have a parrel of Peach | 
‘stones to'sow at once some spring which per- 
hance haye been stow ed away during the 
le winter in the planet e'dealer. 

7 hat shall we do; crack ‘hemt Yes that | 
may do, but.itis a tedious.perationr—can’t 
afford so much time; ean do for them in a 
better way than that, Lay thenr anywhere 
aside aed To-day, with a water-pof, 
our bo: ing water on them; to-morrow let 
fem dry; the next day again pour Loiling 
water on them, as before, Several suc- 








et fi rminate; when a sim- 
ple soaking in boiling water fora few hours, 
on their arrival from Mexice; and for afew 
liours before sowing, would probably have 
caused them to spring up in as many days, 
Boiling water, is very efficacious, poured 
ovér such, seeds, and leftthereon a few 
hours,” or’where there is any objection to 
the use of such Hiot assistants, though I have 
never found it to‘hurt anything, the seeds 
may be steeped for two or three days in cold 
water, Ihave raised Virgilea luteas from 
hard and ry seed in this mannerin a few 
days, after being gathered ten months. 
Alkalies, acids, and various preparations, 
have also been used with various success 
in softening the intoguments of seeds, * I do 
not myself value any of these means much, 
believing.as I do that a proper ‘and judi. 
cious employment of heat and moisture is 
abundantly sufficient for every purpose. 

I think-1 could add much more of inter- 
est on this, intefesting swbject, but the in- 
tence heat and my, ndmerous engagements 
make,mie feel ‘that I have said’ enough for 





gessive days of this treatment, will do. An- 
other way is, expose them any where to a 
Beet of 100°, or thereabout, for a few hours; 
alterward pour cold. water‘on,them; then 
dry them again, Repeat the operation a| 
few times, and you may easily have Peach 

trees the same yeat from-stones sown in the 

spring, .We have oyer aquarter of an acre! 
on our Bethlehem road nursery, from seed. 

sown this spring under the latter process. | 
This mode of softing shells is adapted to! 
any kind of hard, bony seed. The heat! 
expands the pores, the moisture enters, and | 
te work of a whole winter's freezing is 
e mo in a few days. . ; 


here are many kinds of seeds which 


ve not exactly “shells” for protection, but 

whigh nevertheless get pretty hard cover, 

ings, if onge allowed to get dry. Many of 

; Fenioneons and. leguminous plants 
1 


the ste 
fs JtGi SNL iti be f 
f this description, Ihave seen, of the 


are of 1 


onmer tribe, seeds of the Hand’ plant 
(Cheirostemon plantanoides) remain three 


once; and I venture a‘guess, on looking 
oyer my pages, that the editor himself will 
have good cause for Coming to the same 
conclusion. ,1 will therefore finish by re- 
capitulating, that seeds may be. preserved 
to any length of time, ‘safe and sound,” 
by so, regulating heat that it shall not ‘ab- 
stract the moisture from the outer coat and 
so regluating moisture that.it shall not rot it; 
and that seeds may be made to grow at 
any time, by so gathering and’ preserying 
them that the outer covering never beconies 
absolutely ‘hard; or, if once become hard, 
employing variations of heat and moisture 
to soften it, . 
Tup,,Zoyayes,--Many..of our readers who 
have seen this term in connection with the 





\Frén¢b forces in the Bast, will ao doubt be in- 


terésted if the folldwitg ariswer toan inqii- 
as to'the: meaning of the word, from the Len 
don Notes on Queries: The Zouaxes are Dae 
tives of the French provinces of Algiers, dis- 
éiplined and exeraiea hy Frénch Officers, ant 
now forming”purt df' tlie French ‘contingelt 





. 


years perfectly agen jn a pot, resisting 
every attempt of change of heat and mois- | 





employed in the Crimean and siege.of Sevas™ 
pol. "They hold exactly the same relation! 
the Preach army, that the Sepogs of India jeve 
to regular British troops.” 
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WTAE Wan Be Aotis in WCatdén, «"° | oabbages aiid Obohity de iinifo-ts our folks 
“Phir yy. ay I pure wed. an, establish. wanted to: use. >We have also had: beats, 
man rontag tke dln eaethy 2 car. | Peas ae Rene eee we wanted to use green; 
riage and wood-house, calculating to make jt; sod I have annually*had about three or four: 
a permanent residence. Thera,was attached bashels:of dry corayshy'two bushelscf! come, 
& Liste land fora garden, on which were, just mom yellow'dorn » one bushel of pep ‘corny and | 
five. appie, treasyand in front of the. house, Sweet corn‘enbugh to plant myselfand:sapplye 
were, thee trees, of th Balm, of. Gilead; the, all my ‘neighbors. “Also / 1 have annually raise: 
trees, wepe al py six inches in diameter at ¢d eucumbers, water and mask melons; suth« 
that time; ot two, of the Apple trées were] mer and winter sqaashes, one or two hundred, 
ow 











hollow,.and J cut one of them down, after try-, 0? One thoasand; ‘pounds . of pumpkins. » Ald 
ing to take it do something and finding 1, this’ bas ‘boar raised on less than half an acre 
could nots » of ground, including buildings and drive: way) 


Well, all,the Apple trees bore somothing for #041 havehud moreveget ables for yearsén 
fruity, byt.so ;erabbid and sour they, would) ™Y family than some mom that ‘ouitivate.one 
make @ pig squeel. At this time Twas enga-| husdted:acres—and. all »om poor, gravelly » 
ged.as.a.trader, and had a country store to) New Hampshiredond, withoutigany help bat, 
look after, which occupied about all my time; myerle in ‘the fower departapenty | And ag 
but, as time weat on, and stage coaches and, oldsmith says, ‘we make’ every rood.of 
-rauiroad cans succeeded . one, another, I had) Bround support ave man. ?—- Correspondent of 
more time, for I can now. travel as far in four, 4 eN. Bb, Farmer.» » 
hours as 1 could:thea in two entire days with| TPE NP Ty ITT 
my team. .. Well, for amusement, I grafted ail) Planting Fruit Trees. 
the four gradually, ar year RY year,. cutting), Jock; whenyou ‘have nothing: elbe'to do-ye:: 
off the old brangke- and, grafting the limbs) may bé aye sticking a tree; itwill be prow: 
with Rozhury, Atussets,, New, York Russets, ing, Jock when ye’re asleep: Heart af Mid. 
Baldwins; & yy; &C,, ail the best I could find,| Lothtahi®* ' a v r vaw i 
Now for results:,1 have bad about.ten bor-|. 1° Would you leave an inheritated t6 your 
ralg of 2 apples, annually, to. pat up for) children?’ (Plant! orchard. ‘No Other ‘inyests 
winter for three or four years past, besides all; ment of nrney and tabor will,in'the long-ran)), 
weused, in the family of five, and we. baye) pay so well. j it r ; bao 
used them freely all wewanted, till time to}, 2. Would’ ‘you! make home pleasant—the 
gather the winter apples. abode of social virtue? Plant an orchard. 
Thbave.a yard in f,ont of my house, about) Nothing better Ht on among our neigh+. 
forty feet square, in, front.of which are two bors, a’ feeling of kindness and good’ wilithan 
of the Balm of Gilead trees before mentioned,|a treat of good’fruits, often repeateds: 0 | 
which are now large trees, and have been left), 3. Would you rémove from your children 
outside of the front.fence; but imside of the| the strongest tenmprations to steal? Plant an 
fence Lset. out, about ten years ago, three; orchard. If childrén cannot obtain fruit at 
Pear ixces, of the common, summer pear, bome they are apt to steal ith and when they 
which now give us,all the pears we want; for| have learned to steal frait, they are in. afer, 
they have berne. well for, about four years.| way 0 learn t6 stéal horses. + at 0 
From the pean trees. to the hvuse, I filled the) , 4.’ Would ‘you caltivate a constenb: feeling 





space wath fower-beds, and have had many, of thankfulness'toward tho gravt Giver ‘of all 
vaticties, say twenty kinds of roses, and near-| good?” Plant ‘an ‘orchard. By tevingsedn- 
ly »ne hundred ikiads of other flowers. I have, stantly before ‘you the greatest blestings given 
planted on the south side of my buildings, next to than, you must be harndened indeed iit-you 
to the passage.to, the barn, Plums, Peaches| are not infueteed by a spitivoftastanity and 
and Grapes. The Peaches have ndt succeed-| thankfalnésss “" * at 
ed well, tor the Plums, #0 [cut the Plum trées| 5, Would you have your children love-their 
off, and grafted them with the’ Green’ and| home, respect their parents: while living and 
Ptrple Gage only three or four years ago, and| venérave t éir memory ‘when dead, in all their 
now I have plenty of the finest plots f ever} wanderings look back apon the home of their 
saw. 4) we I Haye to prop the smafl’branch-|youtl. as a sacred spotan onsis in the great 
es, M es bein to bear last'year; I had! wilderness of life? Then plant an orchard. 
about'a bashel, ‘and T should think ‘about| 6 In short; if you'wishto avail yourself of, 
double the quantity this year. I have set out! the blessings of a bountifal:Providénce which 
some Qaitice trees, bat thdydo not bear yet. |are within your reaeh, you: must: plent anior-i | 
Besides the treés and Grape vines, I haye|chard. Don’t 9 érah-apple trees, . nor... 
raised about ton’or fifteen bushels of potatoes,| wild plums, nor Indian peaches. 
six'Or seven bushels of beets and carrots, some) The best are the enerpest.—American Cof- ... 
Englist'turntp’ atid ruta bagas, and a few! ton Planters!’ 0°: | 
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‘ every . thu some , - -_ 
As Dhbve been accustomed to raising mel-/it, it cuneate iittea® up its Sirty a 


ons every year ever since 1 was a little boy, I 
deem it . to say 4.few words on that sub- 
ects > Im the first fenee off your ground 

two or three lots, as large ax you want them, 
80 you can change from lot to lot every year; 
bases tabe end of these lots for what we 


and pen-your cows on it, every | 


Sea taotons th mer season 
i @ summer, 4 
make emiennt rich, but.keep them off ia the 
winter so the grotnd may become mellow be- 
forersprimg: ) 6 eyaih iee binge ? 
«Adter you have taken your cows off take a 
aud scrape up a pile of the manure (to 
éep it from loosing its strength) about as 
you think will allow a d-sized 
in fall to east ‘hill. “Before plowing, go 
ovér the lot ahd" mayb the manure up five 
git all over the ground. Plow. it 
tolerably early about six or seven inches deep, 
and let it lay tilltime for planting. About 
the time youwant'to plant, plow it the sec ond 
time ab sut the same depth, turning the manure 
on the harrow it well im. order to mash the 
clodss \Furrow it out.about eight or nine feet 
each way, with a shovel-plow. Then sake o 
shovel-fall of the manure, above named, and 
at right in the wross, thea make your hills 
stiring dirt and manure together, then you are, 
ready for planting. ‘Put in plenty of seed in 
order to save replanting if, possible... Keep 
them — clean by tending with hoe and 
cultivator, If they come eg 
right and it is a good season, and well tended, 

I will insure a good crop of melons. 


oo 


Evcuorn Farm. 


4 The White Zim. 

In ‘a “Walk among Trees;’? by Rev. H. W. 
Beecher, of the » be thus speaks 
of onc of the most beautiful as wellas most 
commion'of trees—the pasture Elm. In. the 
fields of our early home stands one such—but 
not fixed there more firmly than it is in our 
memory~not a greater blessing to the flocks 
and herds than to him who so, seldom may 





look upon it, sheltering andc ing around 
it so many pleasant thoughts and recollec- 
tions.— Moore's Rural New Yorker, 


Fivst in our tegard, ae it is first in the whole 


nobility of trees, stands the white elm; no 
en at because it is an American tree, 
known abroad only by importation, aud never 
seen in all ite ence, except in our own 
— The old: oaks of England are ver 

ex in, their way, gnarled and TURE 4 
The elm has strongth as Rapthonnt ag they, 
anda grace, a royalty, which leaves the oak 
like a boor in comparison, Had the elm been 
an English tree, and hed Chancer seen and 
loved and sung it, and even Shakspeare, and 


yjnoue sing higher Aspiration! 





oly the no blest of all growing things, but en. 
shrined in a tho “rich associations of’ 


history and literature. 
* ” * * 


Tf it be given to's tree to stand out where 
the east and the west, the north and the south 
all look at it at fancy, and edcli gives its gifts 
of beauty, rounding it up into 4 mighty tow- 
er of strength, so let it stand to tell the world 
what God thought of when he first thought of 
a'tree ! 

Thus.do ye stand noble clms! Lifted up 
so high are your topmost boughs, that ‘no in- 
dolent bird care to seek you, and only those 
nimble wings, and they with tintwinted heat, 
that love exertion, and aspire to sing where 

So Heaven 
ives it pure as flames to the noble ‘bosom, 





‘comes to be only Ambition! 

| ‘It was in the presencé of this pasture-olm, 
which we name the queen, that we felt to our 
very marrow, that we had indeed become 
owners of the soil! It was with a feeling of 
awe that we looked up into its face, and when 
1 whispered to myself, this is mine, there was 
a shrinking as if there were sacrilege in the 
very thought of property in such a creature of 
Hao as thi cathedral-topped tree. Does a 
mahi baro his ‘head in some old church? 80 
did’ I, standing in the shadow of this regal 
tree, and looking up into that completed story, 
at which tree hundred years have been at work 
with’ noiscless fingers!’ What was I in ite 
presence but a grassho sper? My heart said, 
‘Ff may not call these property, and that prop 
erty mine! Thou belongest to theair. Thou 
art the child of summer. Thou art the mighty 
temple where birds praise God. Thou belong- 
est to no man’s hand, but to all men’s eyes that 
do love beauty, and that havelearned through 
beauty to behold God! Stand, then, in thine 
own beauty and grandeur! I shall be a lover 
and protector to keep droath from thy roots, 
and the axe from thy trunk.” 


-. Leguminous Plants. 

Leguminous plants are those of the pulse 
tribe, and include peas, beans, tares, clover, 
lucerne, sainfoin &c,, of the class diadelphis 
and other decandria, 

The formation of the roots of leguminous 
vegetables varies much. The pea, for jin- 
stance, has numerous small roots, all issui 
fromthe seed, like under-set. of the roots 0 
culmiferous plants (wheat, barley, oats, &.;) 
the red eloyer has a strong tap root. 

The essential differonce—as regards tho ef- 


fect upon the soil—between leguminous and 
onlpaiderous plants, 1s that isc Soomer derive 
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much 6fitheir-sliment. from the iair, through lof the proper method of ripening, the pear. 
their leaves, while the othér, having small |Few of se caletirendean well on the trees. 
and few leaves, depend chiefly upon the soil/But we are of opision that it would be wel, 
for their hourishment, ahd as caolmiferous ‘to-catch, Aalphin before we put ourse} 
are ebiefly cultivated for their seed, and |the,the trouble of cooking him,” and equally, 
are noticut-until fully ripe, they are decided- as proper ip be able to raise good crops. of, 
lv ofamexhausting ndture—but if cut green|pears before we are at very great trouble to 
for fodder, they donot weaken the vigor of |learn the improved manner of ripening them. 
the soij more than many leguminious plants.| Among many farmers and others there is » 
Bearing this distinctive principle in mind, it disinclination to make any attempts to culti- 
follows, as aneécessary deduction, that legu-|vate the pear tree. Few pear trees from nur- 
minous plauts'weaken the land, more or leas. |series have been set out in orchards or gardens 
according as they ripen their seeds or not, for the three last years in this region. We 
Peas oe beans being grown for seed, are think, however, that the culture of the pear 
more severe than other leguminous crops cut should not be neglected, We have a variety 
green. . But whether they ripen the seed or|of soils and situations in the cuoatry, and th 
not, thdy are all, in one respect, highly con- should all be tried. We have faith to believe 
ducive to the frability and mellowness of the | that some varieties of the pear will he found 
soil; by the shading which their foliage af- that will succeed well here on grounds suited 
fords, the dew or the rain which falls in sam-|on to them,—some of which can be found 
mer, is greatly prevented from evaporating ; almost every farm.—Illinois Journal. 
much of the moisture sinks into the soil,| 5 PS ENS rg arr eeeee ype 
which becomes mellow and unctious in con- | Agriculture in Schools, 
sequence. « But moisture falling on a culnnf-| Most of us remember how dull and destitute 
erous:crop rests for a- moment onthe surface, of interest were our school studies. We 
and 1s then evaporated by the influence of the learned gegruphy, perhaps, with satisfaction, 
sun, leaving the ground not only dry but hard. because we were obtaining what we consider- 
And farther,:some of the leguminous tribe, by jed truths which would benefit in us after time, 
pushing their roots widely and deeply in the|We *‘cyphered” to the ‘Rule of Three”— 
ground, loosen it more than others, and are, scarcely beyond—~because we conceived the 
of course, in this respect, more beneficial than idea that that alone would rag us to trans- 
others, though, in respect of abstracting ‘ali-|act the common business of life, without once 
ment, they may be more injurious. Red clo- reflecting how far from practical were the 
ver by its tap-root divides the earth more than|prublems given us to solve. If we studied 
sny mere fibrous-rooted plant; and when it|grammar, it was not for the love of it, but 
does not mature its seed, is on clay soil the| because we honestly believed that it made us 
very best aperient, as it tends to remove co-|*‘spenk and write the English language cor- 
hesiveness without exhausting. In a word,|rectly.”? And how often have we been forced 
leguminous pereg if not allowed to ripen, de-|to read in the eld English Reader, or some oth- 
prive the soil ina very trifling degree of nour- jer equally stupid text book, which we could 
whment, while they iuvatiably loosen it, and |not understand, and which would render us bat 
ere it best for those culmiferous plants, |little benefit, even under a full apprehension of 
which are perhaps more profitable, to succeed |its meaning. The truth is, one half of the men 
in their proper turn, and which tend to bind!end women of New Hampshire took little or 
up the land again, and thus preserve the hap-|no pleasure in the studies of their school days. 
fy medium of fertility. There was an unvaried routine, day after day. 
' ° To go over a certain amount satisfied a ma- 
Tax Pean.—We have seen some statements jority. To understand and apply what was 
by horticulturists that the pear fails in our|assigned, was most distont from their 
State because gr A are planted out on our |thoughts. 
level lands and the top roots run down into Though schools at the present dey have 
the earth always saturated with water. To|greatly improved, in many , yer there 
cause is attributed the blight and other stills exits this hereditary fault. There is no 
which destroy the tree. interest manifested because, too often, there is 
. we have on the bluffs of our creeks and |no tangible meaning to the lessons assigned, or 
rivers grounds that would not be obnoxious to|they are beyond the comprehension of the 
this objection. ‘The roots of the trees would|learner. The pupil cannot see their applica- 
not stand in sofl saturated with water, and|bility. Teachers perceive the fault,—they 
the soil is sufficiently rich to produce a healthy |know it is not easy to engage the mind of the 
» Who has ever tried the pearon these |prpil. And a good instruetor understands 
uffs and hills? the reason. 


We have seen, too, particular descriptioas; This being so, what shall be the remedy? 
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@ut plan:would ‘be to change the ebaracter | well adapted to the wan‘s of schoolsfin this 
of out omiools books: and” of the instraction ape book full of interest-and instrug: 
ad finon thtade nai igo fo ote ow juli tion. i 
fobjedtér nf Onép’ teats’ with the fact | Our mathematical studies might be so ar- 
ee been sitiplified @nd Improved | ranged'us to afford practical instruction, while 
oh’ degree that there is no room for fir- | their efficiency in disciplining themind would 
ther iiptov WatgTs? 2a OTN aw on » | not be diminished-in the least,:.One. of the 
Se ; best: Arithmetics' within our knowledge, has 4 


“We understand ite, We are, not ignorant of 
heyvast improvenent which has been made 
within. pmpatiyely a, few years, But they 
za,nok i been.umproved in the right way. 
0 id still. a deficiency, There is Loo mych 
tochnigaity about them-—too many rules, too 
mach Iuipher, and 00, listle practicability in 
them. We would have them so, written as to 
py more directly to the common affairs of 
life—to commerce, to, trade, the mechanic 
arts, architectnr¢, domostic economy, &e, We 
know this is not possible in tyery branch, but 
i'n great mensure it is not only possible, but 
quite easy. Every scicnce has some practical, 
useful appliae/ies and when het science is 
studied, why ehould not its app ication consti- 
tute H pire orthe’etiayys 
_Leb.us apply, our idea, to one branch of use- 
fol jhuowledge,that of sgricultute, We 
need a more thorough. knowledge ofthe prin- 
ciples, of aguiculjure, and preahicut applica- 
tion af the aciences on which it is based...As 
& padple we are exceedingly ignorant of agri 
cull facts, Wego nob understand why.a 
Ceptuimpiece.of ground will prodyge ane kind 
of vegelation and 4 Tord yo suppoztto Another, 
paciua ng’ tell wwuly one deserigHieg ol manure, 
Wuble, a growth. of corn, w ule’ another 
Wi, produce, po visible cect, And there are 
ty thous wal just. such) mystericsia patare which 
are, ay onsd.our. power so: explain, . To be sure 
THB RY., bb DED 4 ar known, tp some, men-—but 
nobio. Lye ass, Now what we want is, to 
plav@ the, reasons of these things ,before the | 
Tu of ho sebolar in such aananger as will 
indie,:bum, t0,.condidery thom... Let him see 
the cuasvu tor, aay cragethatis produced in 
natdrec, and he “wall soon learn to. remember 
that Syety ania search out others to increase 
his,4 1y wig ge. ¢ 
TWH woul hayeour reading books made, up 
of that class of articles which, while they. 
preset i qwigrentyanicby of atyle, would eonbain 
prnetioab ivformatione There has, now beewy 
soamich wiitien and spoken-on the subject if 
agivieuliy ve Mat, a cboiwe sclection “might..be 
neuldyndaestrongess minds, the must gifted 
inti actsy diane. been excreiseflyin tbis lgparte 
mepl}ynt most eloquent addgessed hav.e-been 
debiter cu lon ithisi subjdet>.. hereis o0 derath 
o£ matériel for: ayspiendid selection-of | agrird 
Colingtdrrendiogeadupled t0ythe seholags 
Our common schools and Acad emiese» y Ley 
bayé siowsin or aditid,! a,.werkby. Dr. lide, | 





few dh«pters on this plan, which are given 
under the heads of the+*¥arm,”’ the **Garden/? 
the: “Houseboid,?? the **Road,?? dc. It is tod 
dificult a work for commomdistriét schoo) 
scholars, but it serves asa model for one rex 
quiring less effort:mad qualification to master; 
it is ‘a reeent work by Horace Mann and Pliny 
i. Chase. 

So in Chemistry, Philosophy and othitr stad. 
jes+there is no difficulty in: «inakink > them 
practical. 

We need not say mare on this’: subjedctat 
present. | We only beeire, to exll attention te 
16, that it may recieve a candid cotsideration 
by the public. We hope farmers will think 
of it, and discuss it. Let ithe topic forde 
bate ‘in’ district lyeeums, in Farmers: clubs 
and iin agricultural sobieties whenever they 
west for discussion. 





Wugau Cork comes F xom.—Cuik is nothing 
more or less, than. the: bark of evergreen oak, 
growing principally in Spain, and other cou- 
tries bordering the Mediterranean; in buglish 
gardens it is gonly, a euriosity, When. the 
cork. txee sip aout fifteen years old, the Lark 
hay attained’ a thickness and quality suitable 
for, manufacturiug purposes, and after...strip 
ping, /a further growth of eight.yeais produces 
a. second 'sron; and s0,0n at jntervals, for,evem 
ten or) twelve crops,., The bark, is stripped 
from the tree in pieves two incheain thickness, 
of gongiderabie length,. and.of such widthas 
to, retain. the cuved form, ef the trunk, whens 
has. been stripped. . The bark) pealor ox cutter 
makes a slit inthe, bark with a knife, perpea- 
dicularly from the top.,of tthe trunk tothe 
bottom; he makes another incision paralled 
to it, and, at some disiauce from the, former, 
apd tyyo.shorier horizontal cute at the top.and 
hoitom. ; Fore stripping off ‘the. picce thus 
isolated, the. uses Kind of lmife .jwith ‘two 
handles; apd/a@, curved blade. , Sometimesy 
aflen, the.cuts liave, been, made, he leaves the 
tree to throw off the bark by, the spontaneous 
dotioni.o£. the vegetation; within the, trumk. 
The detached picees are seaked in water,sot 
are placed over a firo whem nearly: drys.thep 
are, in-faet,, scorched..a- little, on, both sides 
aud acquire a somewhat more compact texture 
by, thiageorching, In order. to. get’ rid ofthe 
curvature, and bring them flat, they are pres 
ed dowawith weights. while yethot. N 
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Teen DBT Be CHOOT PION UTD : et - pp wactty > Clay xy Your Wore es 

oP r a .»/@ man to hold the office of a deacon, should: 
Che F sodenidl tp Gt writ: know how to “order his childreny* "We" 
a Conducted dy [should infér, that no man odght to hold of- : 
Mrs, MARY ABBOTT fices of trust and responsibility, who did ., 

——_ oot emams aa Alle T jmot morally, intellectually, and religioashy . 

Encouraging. oo 0 [train his *hougeholdy’ |’ © on 

We are greatly encouraged by themany| The fathet’ can do much to educaté’ his 


kind and approving words'which come in| children, and interest his. wholé family 
so thay Of the letters received. We are|ihese long, winter evenings... Winter. eve-\.. 
glad ‘that our endeavors to benefit. the\nings are of great benefit to the domestic: '» 








family .cirele are.appreciated. It is our/circle; they serve-to bind the whele family 


wish,to! be in some degree, the meatiy of 

to the domestic circle—that circle, 
which. if trained and educated. properly,, 
comes nearer the society of heaven’ than 
any other: If we can help to make the 
hotties what they ought to be, then we shall 
know that we have not labored in vain; and 
it gratifies us to think that our humble ef: 
forts. are not altogether useless: 

When the Valley Parmer first conimenc- 
ed its Career, we did. not start our depart- 
ment with a view to gain one subseriber by 
it, that we did: not think of, but-we thought 
we'would devote 'u few extra pagés to the 
family circle, willing to throw in our own 
feeble efforts—hoping that they might do 
some good; and we féel fully paid, by the 
manner in which our exertions have been 
received ; and by the many kind wishes 
for our long life and welfare, which our 
friends express, 


The Father at Home. 

As we write-for the family. circle, we 
writedor fathers as well as mothers, and we 
hope that no father will take it amiss that 
weinelude him in the FamilyCirele.. Much 
has been said upon the duties of mothers 
and their grea! responsibility, ‘but litle is 
stid,'by modern writérs, of the duties of 
fathers in training their children; on, this 
subject,. they are generally, silent. . It is 
supposed, that if they care forthe temporal 
wants of their family, it'is all that is reqair- 
ed of them, and the, whole duty of training 
the family, intellectually and spiritually, in 
but God the rests entirely upon the mother: 

God thought not so; He says, “I ‘know 
Abraham, ate will Sihhigedl hishouse. 





in unity and love; they make the father thé” 
principal one in the,family group, . An.afs |... 
fectionate husband and father is looked up 
to with the greatest confidence’; the com- 
fort of all ssems to depend upon him, At 
the close of day, see how the wife and chil- 
dren listen for his coming foot-steps, aod 
when the cheerful and good tather enters, 
how eager each little one isto see his smile 
and gain the. first.kiss. The wife, also 
cheerfully and willingly welcomes him— 
and as he ie so much loved and esteemed, 
how great can be his influence for good to 
those he loves! And, now, these winter 
evenings, improve the time, and educate .. 
the minds and hearts of the children God: 
has committed to your care, and in doing 
this duty you will make yourselves happy, 
and confer blessings upon your family that 
willlast as long as eternity shall last.:| You 
sow good seed that you may reap ‘a good 
harvest; and be sure that you sow. good 
seed in the hearts. of your children,.for 
whatsoever ye sow, that shall ye also reap. 


Husband, e 

~The husband is the house-band or rp ore 
er of the household. [If ¢ducation’ lias ‘isci- 
plined bis mind and refined ‘his tastes ; ifthe 
town meeting has awakened in him an éxalt- 
ed sense of citizenship ; if the Church has tift- 
ed his heart into communion with the Path- 
or of families, and itispired him with those 
generous and noble seatinents’that ext our 
nature; he will not’ be centent to live # driv- 
elling, dallard life at home, to play thé petty 
tyrant in the political evonomy of the kitchen 
and parlor, or be worse than an infidel hy not 
providing for his a ’ epee 

A good husband or, family, 
by introdading not only the bome-bred ; 
tions and moralities that sweeten life, but 








bold afer him,” and Saint Paul said, that 








the refinements and amenities that adorn it. 
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frome, |.» | 
band owes i to 
bebe his home a live Pe 
well fortable. 
epiow detente angel 
- “spe door ate as. well as 
ni Peres there the 
of © 
fs; te ak: Na inh le Ms a 
stones, - front lawns, on tehe walls 
aa 
Hi hours of @ spring would it take to 
empes 90 your mado it al anal oA 
ful én- 
ne ye purehase V Venetian 
pickets. .You will carry « 
manlier, heart. in 
through th likes, and 
‘and oneyeh chess See ity ithe sons 
caine ia ees Wea Ba, lat ae 
ev musi ve their souls 
ee ofty symipathies, gaining 
f fel dospanlaotin, Wy 6atis- 
factions a cheerful, soue,and ospitable 
oh “denial, sad cue library, Raise 
the toneof farm-house table-talk if’ you can 
gossip, 
coment aces 0 work and scaudalous 
parstld it -is not to unfold into 
moré than the wealth ‘of your en OF OF- 
chard. ( It mast be cultivateds .And I take 
as much ag of batcher’s, meat abd. 
breailatatts, when it Sl date hint that pro, 


Théformer may Bee the 
—the latter are 
as com 
ofthe Benatitel knocks 
gt of 
ine .cloaaea ) disposing | 
vou of nature round | 
of your umplinge 
pct Former you 
Cenetae a 
a breast srs? if ha are vase ofa genial 
sete are Se gy te ens more 
boys from their oO ps #nd doubt- 
freaide. tarve yo ate, if need ever were 
—atd let the —— help—above stale 
pvr moral loveliness by adcident, any 
it, Christianity speaks of that bigher kind of 
videth not for his own worse thao an infidel.” 





7 hut’ phir powers, wi 


‘of aly sndotermat 


bis ore and meee to be solved, in an age 9 


jing the directly opposite 


lings. whose 


ay | 


fiaherpriee travel,,and emigration, like ¢ 
present. For the truth must be told, that : 


iieat majority of men wh disti 

ed by commerciabocobans Pe had ten 
to that which they 

their sons. 


for tho most part men who have 

migrated rom the country to the town, and 
in their’ youth all the advanta es ‘of a 

sturdy aad manfal hill-side or sea-side train- 

bodies were developed, and their ; 

before § 

@ bodi ly 


“ity a 


lungs fed on pure breezes, long 
ght to work in the aity te 
I’strength which they had ained 
a|loch and ebee But it 'is not ‘so with th 
sons, Thelen bueiness one aye: inthe 
count 0 a.gvod school, dou a8 
far i edn Bry ee which will expand non 
but the lowést: intellectaal faculties; which 
will make them accurate accountants, shrewd * 
computers, but never the inators of dar: 
ing schemes, men able and willing to go forth 
to replenish the earth and subdue it. And in 
ithe hours of relaxation, how mach of their 


timeis thrown away for anything better, on 
frivolity, not-to say secret pro » parents 
‘Know too well; and often shut their eyes in 


very dospair to evils which they know not 
how to cure. A frightful majority of our 
middie class young men are growing up ef- 

feminate, empty of all knowled t that 
which tends directly to the making of a -for- 
tune ; or rather, to speak correctly, to. the, 
fortaties their fathers made for them. 


Tue Litre Ones.—Two little — 
mnjcicing in blue sibbons, andthe other in 
pink, , were bewailing’ their domestic misfor- 

es 


in mock maternal pn 
‘‘Where is your dolly??? asked pink ribbous 











Educating Children. of her little neighbor. 

The mayne Md a our children i the now im “ Bhd Rags Marl oat roma. 
thap,ever a pu g problem, iblue; “why, shé’s got the measles dr 
ween dem devel ment ofthe wile hu- | Her facets At 3 iall over.” 
manity, not merely of some arbi chosen a Wall, A don’t think she’s as sick as my 
part 0 "it. How to feed the imagin with |dolly,”” “aid ink; “only. think, Pye bad 
who food, and teach it to despise French constitution 0 thirty doctors for her 


al with which the old 


fairy, 
i to coun 
oat enn rain ed 
pe ego only. bet 
su 
bays study; how, ing habits 
patience, aren 
counting-houge or 


af 


nove)s, and that sugared slough of sentiment. they 


ull didn’t do'her ‘any good. I’ve 
bay her a new gown, so miserable,” 
bot the first misery, reed gown has b 
up—*‘she’s got..o9 on,?? 
0, that’s dread ited) "Does she co 
wuch?** asked the-ther, with an alr of 
ey ye 
the time—and keeps me awake very 
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sO) deart exoleimed ‘pik ribbone, with 


i 


dolly hasnt got a bit of lungs, sho on 
bates trough Ber ote” 
This was ‘the: climax. Who could help 


I 





MBcasrris.??—I observes call for a recipe 
ing ** le,’’ and some other home- 

ly. dishes. Here isone that has:been « favor- 
with two generations 

a il two.or three pig’ 


e ‘faces,’ a livery 
chine bones, -&o,, (or Omit the liver, if you 
ehoose,) til! the meat comes off th» bones and 
will pick to pieces readily. Take out the 
ment, and half thicken the liquid with Indian 
meal.which allow to bail, whilst you pick the 
meat off the bones, and chop the liverfine; 
then return the meat, &c., into the pot, and 
stir-in buckwheat fiour, till itae thick as 
mush. This done, season the mixture with 
pepper, salt. and powdered sage, and put it into 
tocool. Next morning, fry it brown in 
slices, and see if your ehildren will not decide 
that the ‘waste is the best »fter .all.’?~-2., 
Wellsboro’ Pa., Feb. 5, 1855. 
Wisnixa Recirzr.—Tbe following reciepe 
has beet’ peddled ‘through the country; and 
wld for #1. It saves oné-third of the labor 
of washing:—Take one Ib. of saltpetre, and 
dissolve it in one gallon of cold’ rainwater, 
atid cork it'up in seme ‘tight vessel. When 
ou are going to wash, add three large'spoon- 
Tals to each pint of soap; make a suds with 
this, and soak the clo 20 or 30 ‘miautes; 
then rub thet Out, and pat them over the fire 
ifi'a clean cold suds, “Let tiem come to the 
boil, and boil five nrindtes} then take them out 
and rinse thern.— Ohio Cultivator. 





* Misr ‘Siuce.—Many of dur voautry friends 
fot know what a loxury they deprive them- 
ves of; when they eat !amb either boiled or 

aked without mint sauce. Set u few roots of 
armintin One corner of the garden, and 
ty will soon furnish ‘an abundant ‘rapply. 

ff the leaves and ‘chop them fine, add 

an qual atiount of sugar, and cover the whol» 

barn ai A emul we of the 

is Saas fora large family. Try 

this, hhd see if'it Is not preferable to greasy 
gFavies.— Ohio Cultivator. 





To Curr Esracoe.—Kugacho may be re- 
lieved by dropping a little sweet oil and laud- 
anum, warm, iufothe’éaryand applying hot 
saltin flannel bags, so as to kpep the part 





as ots agiw Tors 
' Boar. i to make add 
slittle.old senp.to the lopand gee. "Thiel 
greatly facilitate the labor Of the making. 








A Goop Satvsz.—A friend who has” tridd it 


ark until you obtain its strength, then strain 
the liquor and evoporate down to the consist- 
oncy of molasses; to thie add an equal of 
lard, adds, 


pifik 
ly: assumed’ intensity of Peg 3 ivesus the following receipt: Boil. hemlock 


This is valaable for ¢h 
lips, &c.— Maine Farmer. pees 





A Goon Jouxny Cak¥.—Thiree ¢upis of meal 
two cups of soar milk, one cup of eream, one 
egz, one hulf-teaspoon of saleratua, and a 
little salt. : 





How to po ur) Saar Bosous— We often 
hear ladies expressing,a. wish to know by what 
process the gless’on new linens, shitt bosoms 
etc., is produced, and in order to gratify'them 
we subjoin the foliowing recipes 


‘Take two ounces of fine whité gam, arabic 
powder—put it in a pitcher,.and pouron a 
pint or moreof boiling water, according ta the 
degree of strength you desire2n nnd then Rav- 
ing covered. it, let. jt stand all nizht-—in the 
morning pour it carefally from the dregs into’ 
a clean bottle, cork it and keop it for use. ‘Ay 
tablespoonful of gum whter stirred into 
of starch made in the usual manner, will give’ 
to lawn, either white or ~printed, ailook of! 
newness, when nothing else can restore them 
after they have been washed. : te 


Wase yor taz Hair.—Olive oil, balf.am 
ounce; oil of  rosemay, on drachm; stron; 
hartshorn, two drachms rose- water, ‘half \.a 
pint. Add the rose-wa:er hy degrees, othdres 
wise it will not amalgamate, 





irwob 





Vecrtasie Skasovens.— Pirslev, eclory, 
thyme, ‘sage, onions, garlic, and other s o 
ers, should not be pat intd soups or atewa up 
neve er is nearly donef chop ‘fine, « pu - 
id five-winatey gefore the soup is taken from . 
the fire: P dies: Fuikcshige, 


To Osean Corres. | When’ ‘nothing else pee 
be obtained, m.x 2 little ludian meun'with the’ 
coffee before putting it to buil.— Ohio Cult." 





Cocar Lemon Fiavor.— When lemons tte 
plenty, prooure a quantity, cut them into thin 
slices, and lay:thein on plates te dry in the? 
oven; when dry: put thempinto a tight bag por” 
close vessely in thé store‘room, whore they* 
aa handy and agreeable for almosanyé * 

ete-hes: iw 


Seman Poke mrtnten Boos.%o make tiie 
es (w egzs are 25 ‘to 50°" 
cente per dozen) usé none, but put in the” 
tplace of them soft concord 1 peerless ad 
+ aameemees the rest of eyo” 
0 . 
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“The Garden of Adam-and Eve. 
0 Jong ; f 

1) AR REE Gist ot potas Oy ws . 
<° "Phere was only one mah and 

js a cthie wides large world pf onrs. 

fhiey Hived in a garden fall of tre 
i AS So by marly plain 

There were birds of orange,and red, and brown 
Cg Breet, amie aR pee 
01): fi drank from the drops of dew. 


7 “Bra the little white lambs lay down and dreamed 
Where the clover 


the je and butterfiles seemed 
pj ipitgidowece tanh Bioted Woaete 
» (tad the rich rare roses grew there tall, 


eweeter than you can think; 
coups beéattiful vie ran through stl, 
vue Whwere the red deer came to drink. 


and everything washappy and gay, 


Ith nothing to harm or greive : 
5 (edd sheora God came in the cool of the day, 
« | Amd valced withthe manand Bre, (Little Pilgrim. 


Abont the Managment of Children. 
is a quite a mistake to'su that chil- 
love parents less who m reebd Pe o 
aathority over them. On the contrary, they 
. It is @crnel and unna- 
i children ie a 
way. Pareétite are guidés 
to theirchildren. As a pale 





counsellors 
in a forcign pre tage Si vate ma lot them 
safely through the shoala and quicksande, of 
s. If the gaide’ allow his followers 
‘the li they please—if, because the 


‘the cofistraint of the ndrrow path 
y he allow them to stray into holes and 


ipices that‘déstroy them, to loiter 

ull of wild beasts or deadly berbs- 

‘be ed a sure guide? And is it not.the 
saiie with our Lag sag | yet only 


ACG, OF, a6 1b Wore, the first 
ae s book of life. We have peony 
fididhed it, or are advanced. We must open 
the pages for these younger minds. If chil- 

n see that their 
pene: 
‘ no _ becrwuse 
Offence is taken, but because the thing 
if they see that, while 
affectionately refused what is not 


] to oblige 
in all innocent matters— 


fault without reason 
in itself 


' will soon 
sach conduct.. If no attention is 


to rational if ne allowance is 


spirits; if they are dealt 


injand storms 


ts act: from principle; | ry 


‘are Tes80- | 44 


jargeeable. difficult to cheek 
our own amusements, but their future welfare 
(should be ed more than our present 
entertainment. Itshould never be forgotten 
that they are tender plants committed to ou 
fostering care; that that every thoughtless 
word of careiess neglect may destroy a germ 
of immortality; that foolishness is bound. 
in the heart of a child;’’ and that we mus 
ever, like watchful husbandmen, be on oar 
guard against it. It is indeed little that we 
van do in our own strength; but if we arg 
conscientious ofour part— if we 
earnestly commend them in faith and pr. 

to the fostering care oftheir Father in heaven, 
to the tender love of Him, the Angel of whose 
presence goes befere them, and who carries 
the lambs in his bosom—we may then goon 
our way rejoicing; for**He will never leave or 
forsake these who trust in Him.” 


Insivznce or Women.—Senator Houston 
was once asked, at @ large party given by Mr, 
Speaker Winthrop, why he did not attend the 
usual places of public amusement, as he had 
been accustomed to do. His reply was this 
let jt'be read and remembered by the mothers 
and daughters of America, 

‘I make i a point,’’ said the hororable Se. 
nator, ‘‘never to ysiita place where my jady, 
if she were with me, would be unwilling to 
I know it would give her pain, as a Christian 
to attend such places, and I will not go myself 
where I could not take my wife.” 

A member of Congress, who was present, 
alluded to his own wife, and added that there 
was 9 mutual noderstanding between him and 
her, that they should each follow the. bent of 
their own inclinations in such matters. 

‘That may do for you,” responded Me, 
ouston, “but with me it.is different from. 
what itis with many men, My wife bas been 

mé@ making of me, She took me when I was 
¢ victim of slayish appetitor she has redeom- 
ed and regenerated me, and I will not do that 
in her absence which I know would give he, 
pain if'she were present.”” 

Mr. Houston isa member of the Baptist 
Chuch, and is a native of Alabama— Wester 
Christian Advocate. ; 
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Hines 4 wi not: ty sunshine; ees will some 
imes obscure the sun upon the brightest 
will often gather, when rey 





at suilabl times, je¢ems seronest. So when lifeseems most 


and p 
em to know that it is not.-because ous, and our path seems eovered with “ 
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ondg Of melancholy will some.’ engaged alike im the play; I’l! pa art!” 
a te “UF ll our He. An on-! ekoat? heed orn J Brie x fe As . 


rom thosé we love wil! laverate the! 
fedliigé more than the harshest rebuke from 
an enemy. Kind words cost nothing, anit 
] gree feellings, like snow fiskes| 
é earth, bright and still, calming tho; 
jrit Of Wrath or healing the broken heart. 
| the gentle, refreshing shower will re- 
shimate nature, caasing the fields to glow 
with a brighter green, and the flowers to bioom 
with a lovelier hue, so kind words, breathed 
in gentle tones, will revive the drooping spirit 
and makes life seem brighter and happier: 
Aathe tornado spreads ruin in its track, level- 
ing the labor of years to the earth in an hour, 
sounkind and angry words will rouse the par 
sions to a storm, destroying the tender feel- 
ings or crushing the gentle spirit. ‘Then if, 
angry thoaghts fill the mind and angry words| 
ate rising on the tongue, which if uttered will 
needlessly lacerate the feelings of some frieud; | 
check them, for once uttered they cannot. be! 
recalled, and will rest on your own mind, | 
causing there the same sorrow tney have car-| 
ried elsewhere.— Country Gentleman. 


 Rhe Sense ef Justice. 

The bors attending ‘one of our public 
sthools, of the average age of seven yeats, had, 
imtheir play of bat and ball, broken one of 
the neighbor’s windows; but no one clew of 
the offender could bé obtained, as he would 
not confess, nor would any of his associates 





The case troubled the governess, and om the 
ogcasion of a gentleman visiting the school, 
the privately and briefly stated the circum- 
stance, and wished him, in some remérks to 
the school, to advert to the principle involved 


in the ee . 

The address tothe school had reference, 
pr pn to the conduct of boys in the 
streets and in their sports. The principles of 

and kindness which should govern 
them everywhere—oyen when alone, and when 
they thuught no eye could see, and there was 
nO One present to observe. The sehool scom- 
ed deeply ineterested in the remarks. 

A very short time ufter the visiter left the 
school, @ little boy srose in his seat, and said; 
“Mise L——-, I batted the ball that broke Mr. 
——'s window. Another boy threw the ball, 
but I batted it and struck the window. Lam 
willing to pay for it.” 


y 
There was a death-like silence in the school 


peter ye wae speaking, and it continued after 


“But it won't he right for——to the 
whole for the gines,? said another ber He 
from hie seat; “all of us that were 


“Ani 1,”?’ 

A thfill of pleasute seemed to ran through 
‘the ‘school at this display of"vorrcot’ feeling: 
The teacher’s heart was touched, and she felt” 
aw than ‘yer ‘the responsibility of ‘her 
eharge. ; 


Will The Lord Make Me Over Again."” 
Far up toward the mouth of the yr +4 





River in Minnesota, isa place called St.. An- 

thony. Along the banks of this river, in ae 

region, are many high banks or hills, cal 
ulls. 

It is amid these scenes that Jabez lives. He 
is « little boy about five years of age, and hes 
a little brother, younger than himself, whose 
name is Martin. One of these bloffs or hills, 
near their home, is about sixty feet high. + 

One day, last summer, Jabez thought he 
weuld climb to the ~ of this. His little bro- 
ther attempted to foilow, for he wished to do 
whatever he saw Jabez do. 

This bluff was very ) andjwhen Martin 
saw Jabez at the top, and himself half way up 
and alone, he became frightened, and began 
to call his brether to come down and help 
him. Jabez started to go down, when his foot 
slipped and he slid to the bottom, over the 
loose etones. 

The mother ran to the relief of the yentage- 
some boys, and found Jabez badly bruise 
though not seriously injured. She as 
him what he thought whea he was tumbling. 
over the stones: 

“Oh,” said he, ¢1 shonehs I should almost 
break my neck ; but would not the Lord have 
made me over again if [had been killed ?”? 

“No,” replied his mother; “if you hed 
been killed by the fall, Lshould have had ine 
httle Jaber—the Lord would not have made 
you ever agaiv.”” On bearing this he looked 
very sad and thoughtful; promised his moth- 
er that he, would be more careful in future, 
and try to avoid dangerous places. 

This, my young friends, is a true story, and 
I wish you to to learn a lessonfromit. You 
my reader, are now climbing the great blu 
of. life, You have commenced learning lea- 
sons of nsefulness. _ All these can be master- 
ed, step by step, and the summit may be at: 
tained by constant, perseverance. But if you 
look idly swround you, or loiter by the way 
if you form 

U 
J 


i or playir 
jabes, fail fa. 
e. 
Be honest race and faithful, and ear- 
nest to gain ee and rewards of ne 





should pay something, because ‘we were all 


sta and your footi 
Laces pos nk to Thieves, ns 
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“lived % HT jpg out pr Gain ft oon Tt Ww vicarage? TB ~ 
honest ucts, you may fail to attain the; t|Cattle are in demand; good qual 
ucts, yoo may fail to attain the: bri pores wr Aiea 









rewards. If you neglect to learn to do right, 
and to get a good education, while young, you 
; a) ys dy, without # § . Lor Ww H 
your over again.” : 
ly once a the, golden rtunities, 
given you to cultivate your mind. If you do 


not improve these, you,will. lose your footing 

on the bluff of ‘life, No,\sad..thiought!. Op-| 

perenne wasted—a youth-time squandered 
lenéss of the parsuit of vel geesutes, 

abd it is lost forever.’ “The Lord will not 

nidke Yoo over again.” 

whi be. 4 BU Ol a, 


_._ A CARD. 
Calvi’ M. Fitch, of New York, 


{Ge at © thd Virginw #orel, St. Louis, Mo, trond 
|, Monday, Februacy 12 hy anti) Tuvsdayy Aprit 10th 
whe Lg be rmauited ily, ac his, rooms, for 
NARY CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, and cther 
Senonen oe ae a for mn pereny h telat 
norte. omale Complaints, and all other disease, cop- 
ne + with of prodisp sing’ to Cabin, te which he 


ha@ bioat paritcwlariy davoted Attot. tien, and in the 


Sia twhieh he bg W ned Wid naked muccens, 

\ “7 tek desires (0 see hiy pationts poh aekyia in every 
instance where it is posdite) Where it is hot, a careful 

stateme it of the tase muay beisent by cletter, to which a 






ptr wilt be retirr Siving his opiniup of the 
ches enoh¢ ts wilting to wdleriake the treatment, 
Wil state the’ expense uf Wie vremediéw requisite, Fi2 





ole CLIVE STOCK MARKET. |, 

0! Betvevee Hover, Sdturday, Feb..17.° 

CATTLE —Lennoz, of Miller county; sold 
3hord of steers at 6 1-2¢ met—Mophit, of 


—. Cotmity 1) bON17 head do at at} The Litto Oness Rduoating Obiidren 
35 


perheall John Finn, St. Louis coun- 


06 Heid-av 7 1-2e net, 14 do at 7e net, 6) 


milch cows at $26 per head»Kendall, of 
Franklin county, 17 steers vit $38 each — Aios 
Cardin, Pulaski county, 88 steves at Tonet— 
Tho.’ Brooks; of St Louisconnty; 8 steers at 
Témet—Magrath, 22steers at 7 1-20 net. 
SHEE PHodge, of Franklin county, sold 
48"weudrwv$2 50 per bendy.» 
betoo! «! © Wen ai’ Hdoae, Pebtuary’I7. 
OATTLE—L:M. Draw, Of Franklin coan- 
ty; Mo., sold 25 at’ T1-2c net--Dugan, of 
s Chanes county, gold 28 at'8 1-2¢ net— 
Diggs, of ‘Montgomery, sold 5 ‘at 8c net— 
Sor ttlex, of Montgomery caunty, sold 17 
a af. nét —6. Clafk, of Séott county, Hil., 
sold BT'S Te Wot Goldsmith, of St. Louis 
county, Fold FL at7 ¥-2e net “Joseph Mulhall, 
of o'puld'giat 8,4 °K 7 3240)" 2 at 7 1-40, 
afd 2 at 7o net-—Thomas Dain, ‘of St. Louis 
2 ale 17'at 6 1-20 het. e UUs 
+-Stonebrakéet, of St. Oharles courity , 


| A Chapter on B.eds, 
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Removals Printing Office} Farmer’s Warehouse, 

Garden Seeds. ot 
Feed Cutiers: The Corn Pianters Plows; Mistakes; 

.. ~» Mtemipances; Osage Orange Plants and Seeds, 68 
Ullbots Agency; &. W. Jewett, Bsq.;' Pike County 
‘Nursery; Gasconade County; ‘Latayette County; 

Blue Grasefur Winter Pasture. 69 

Flax Seer. 60 
ON Cake § The Jeniten, 62 
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Whisky and New-psper; Loed Spencer on Pure 
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Geo Ogical Survey vf Diissouri, 16 


The Osage Orange, 6 

Curtots for Mik gad Batter, 71 

Linseed Cukep An Kfectual Method forDestroying Rats 78 

Cure for Fon) in the Peet; To Measure Grain in the 
Bnik; Curious Wabits of the Brown Sand Hill 
Crane, 

A Steep Speculation; Clean Cloves Seed vs. Chaff, 


W hat can by done {n'a Garden; Planting Frutt Trees, 

How to raise Melons; The White Bim; egumiaous 
Plants, 

Tae Pra; Agriculture in Schools, 

Where Cort:cumes from, 

(Pamtiy Oircie,) Kucyuraging; The Father at Home; 

Hashand, 


$2 S32 eesz 


Scraffie; Mat Sance; Earache; Suap; Good Salve 
Good Johuny Crvke; Ow to do Up Shirt Bosyms,. . 
Wash for Hair; Vepetable 
Coffee; Lemyn Finvor. 

Garden vi Adam and Eve (Poetry); Management of 
Chi-drens Influence ot ‘Women; Kid Words, 
‘The Sense of Justice; Will the Lurd Make Me Over 


Agiin, 
Live 5 uck Market, 


PIKE COUNTY NURSERY. 
POR SALE, 
Tr 


All grafien ~ LTVUIE, muscle for Lranopin cing nent 
S'rhig. Our stock .is exelusiveiy made up vf weti-tried 
kitids. “Long expertencé an: # determination 10 du the 
thing (hats right, wily webranty enable us to give vir Cte 
tomers -n ire satisfaction. Tn conts per tree, at the Nur- 
sery, (With Moderat” charges for sacking, delivering on the 
river a. d shippiug) is our price for as good. trees as. cn be 
bought ANYWHERE. We have also 6.few haudred Pher- 
ry uud Peach trees —the former at 20, the laticr at 10 cepts, 
iH ofder mint be Actompiniell by the ‘none: , or (rom fe- 
aponmtvle wen, in. wiiich cage'trees will be shipped twany 
aceedslole pofat. Those who intend to plait wees will de 
weil td satisfy themselves conc: ring onr Nursery before 
buying elsewhere. ‘Messrs Dickey & Blue, of Branswick, 
Mo., Will act as agents fur the sale of trees in tbat section 
of cougtry, Responsible, business men, at any of the 


Seasoners 5 Clear 


= 








‘BO 6t 96 net— ‘Sanpimon y ping pointsy or ti értor towns and neighborhoods, will 
~ Roaieed 9) acknowledged as agents on such ierma as may be agrecd: 
w rown, of Sdn- pou at thea and tne pifhicre—oer terms Jn the, 


LIF old’ 27 wit 6 aot, W" 
am "10 








mon cour fy, Ill., eotd TO: 
}"of ‘St. Louis ‘county; sold 22 at 
aie atorod * ti o> 


‘af 8 2-De net— Al faa! arrangement being set forth above. 


Pu Gola ot Sk LoDo 100 en av geet 


furthur information concérning our frait amd’ trees, 
confideDily referred to ANY and to ALL, whocanigive if 
For farther bartlculary adidtogs the undersigned shrough 








"SPARK & BROTHER, 
January 8, 18955. feb. 


ily from 8¢ to 8 I-2ca¢ 
pschy {3p to be, net for good qualities of 
ii} hogs. 
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Persons wittus 
ate 


Nursery htussed 8 miles South ‘ 
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Missemet ceeds. pee 


wFarm, Flower den 
SEED: 


GARDEN TOOLS & FARMIN wees! 6 
No. 4 North Main saree, 
; ST. LOUIS, MO: 
| this establishment the subscriber 
A has in a and intends keeping vse on hand a 
nanes PE RDEN AND FLOWER 
frown by the most approved establishments in the United 
States and Europe, and can confidently recommend them 


as fresh and gefid‘ne. They wil! be sold by the pound, 
ounce, or paper, at the lowest possible ratess 
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2WOek THDIA 
CLOVER, TIMOTHY, 
BLUE, Gpass RED TOP, 
ORCHARD AND RANDALL GRASS, 
MITTLE, 
aT AMARY, RAPE, 
BLAOK aap YELLOW LOCUST ankD, 
APPLE PEA 
PEACH AND QUINCE SEED, 
TOP ONIONS, 


MUSTARD SEED, BLACK ‘AND WHITE. 


OSAGE ORANGE SEED 
For Hedges, with a General Assoftment of 
such Tools and Impletents ag dre required 
for Gardening and Husbandry. 


MIDDLESEX HOGS. 

T= undersigned, has for sei¢, four thpropgh bred Middle- 
sex Boars, oix months old. Person wishing to obtain 
tulkblouded siock ef this a: prep meen Jare invited to cali 
and seethem. Amy further information may be obtained 
on Rpplication to the “ihe of the Valley Farmer in St. 
of to the subscriber his'farm in Centra) Town- 

“oh miles west of Louis. 

D. LACKLAND, 


aya’: Pigs, Sheep and Horses, 
The undersigned has ¢ ous DORKING 
BLACK SPANISH, tka ex hey ped 


eee Ret SEX. SUFFOLK, and 





Also, KS 
G8 ani FRENCH, MERINO SHEEP, 
by Write 4 B PROGR: Ae 













LOP-EARED RABBITS, |. 
. + , 


Findlay. Ohio. 


Be ie $ati'D 


McOORMIOR’S: REAPER 

gan for the cia harvest, Threshing Machsnes$ 

’s PREM STEEL PLOW, which receiv- 

at the late’ S$. Clair County Agricultural 

PLANTERS.;with which one man and one 
off, plant and covérja ‘hilis, #tx acrés of cornt 

per ay. Rakes andother impreved Farming Imple- 

sand Machines. 


Belleville, -Htints. THOS. WALKEK & Oo. 


Osagé Orange Plants and. Seeds., 


Ppwe ange ko Atithis plagey thirty-five acres: of wind 
&t-@5 60 and 83 60 per 1000, for 
Nos. l and2. Should o~ man or a dozep. men, inone or- 
der, fake 100,000, (envugb for 19 miles,) we put them as 
low, as $3 per 1000 for the best, carefully assorted, well 
a ody warta - mi yi 
Seed fresh from Texas at per Ib.} per 
$20 per Dishgl, with a liberal discouht to dgdate edaete 
3) plants and m~ fy Fult directions accompany each lot sold, 
All communications promptly attended to. 
McGREW, LEAS & CO, 
Successor to Jas. Sumpter & Cor. 
Kenkakee City; Tl.) Jan, 185 1856. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 
LABELS: LABELS!! 
F ALL hime yhi'n! and = every business, con- 
4 nary 5g hand, aud made to order, at the Eastern 
ces. 
Puget LABEL FACTORY AND PRINTING OFFIOR, 
No. 25 Franklin Avenue, St. Louis; Mo. 
Brands and Fac-Similes uf every character got: up in 
the ‘se rabaher art. 
Feb JOHN T. WITHAM, Proprietor, 
Ax NEW yp aed will be issued on the first Saturday in 


Mere Al AMERICANC. ECLETIC, 
A Repository of News, Literature, Science and Art, 
PRICE, $2 00 per aunum, in-advance, Size of paper® 
24 by BF inches, with illustrations, and bold ciear type. 
Joun T. WiTHAM & Co., Publishers, No. 25 Franklin 
Avenues St. Loving. Mo . 
N.B.. A very limited number of advertisements, withe 
out euts, will be received at the regular rates, if 
panied by the cash. No single advertisement can dhened 
three squares, or toirty lines. " 
Editors giving the above wn friser{foti, and sending the 
paper containing it to the Belectic, wih be entitled to a 
copy for one year- 4} it 


piers PORTABLE CIRCULAR 
SAW-MILL AND ee PO WER—The most use- 
ful apd necessary machine in operation—is simpie In con- 
siruction and easily kept in order, and can be, moved om 





















Also,’ TW 
Saas Mer era mary is Oi placknah 


DH, three-fourths 


sb to the. tet hares ete high spirited, of good 
yery fast in trot and walk. 


SOL. W. JEWETT, 
Midiebury, Vermont. 


Suitvlk Pigs.” 


’ “pitt sapsdribers are bow pr ik Pigs te 
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wagons ag readily as.4 threshing machine, and put in upe- 
ration 6t.8 smell éxpenses 1t will saw from one to twe 
thousand feet of lumber a day, with one team: of six horses, 
{as an average business, and in a better style than any other 
bmill now in use, it is equally well adapted to steam,water 
or horse crept Ms 7 a 
The unders gned nts for the patentee, would 
to the public that mage are now patenton fariion reltie, 
with or without panes Le “~ tin pomed quality and 
manship, with same, upon the most fa- 
vorable terms, x Lakers, No, 202 “thes 
en at Mo, We also have the right for the manufac 


Cinibig EAR ENT, DOUBLE SAW-MILLS, 


to us will be prompt) 
Pam it in cha mills dheertal feeds se 


Persons ordering milis will please mention the State and 
County in which they wish to use them 
KINGSLANDS & FERGUSON. 


—e 
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THs MACHINE f ‘wire It 
ROOK THE |, SIE MAN 
at the last NO TEAM 
“* New You, & 1 wes 
WISCONSIN Veg DROP AXD/COVER 
a tea MARE AND SOLD BY TEN. ACRES j 
* _ IN A DAY, 


STATE FATRS. EF. r IC Ei. 


OFFICE AT “ 











io! OTe’ paves SMYTH & GORE’S, STR 
¥idte, .in0n, | 119 Lever & 88 Commenctan Starzz, sant BA 
AND MONEY, : SAINT LOUIS, MO, EACH. WAY, 





This is the bestand cheapest tool the Farmer Can now, buy. Itnot only makes quick 


and éasy work, but it does.its work well: It may be adjusted to plant any width or depth, 
or an avefage Sf Gry number 'ofkerfels, Its plantiig iy uniform, never deep at one 
tiie abd shallow at another. . Every hill is just right. “Withit you, may, cover the Corn 
as you choose.;---either press the earth over the seedy ag.is done with the hoe or roller; 
or allow the-edrth to fall tightly ‘over the corn so thatthe blade,ean spring ap freely— 


a far* better way. 


It will, however, cover-either way, as the farmer may choose, ; It 


sets the corn in the hills, and the hills in the rows, both ways, so exactly right, that it 
is Very easy to tend afterwards and may be kept clean, with the plow alone. The 


* inventors and patentees say : 

‘This Cotn Planter, is, for lightness, simpli- 
city, offectiveness and che 3 all that we 
can desire. The following particulars will 
show the reason of this statement : 

1. It is Light weighing otly Ten pounds. 
2. It has but ene. Motion—That, does all 
the work— selects the corn—drops it—depos- 
its itat an adjusted and uniform depth in the 
soil, and covers it... Alhthis * done by simply 
fing it down Jiké a stall, lifting and mov- 

a gforward. Thissingle motion is, also, na- 

and easily made. ’ 
3. tis Thorough—There. is no random 


*. 


pl «'Thebill and each kernel can be pat 
prs wher it is wanted, _ . 
is no Uneven Covering. 


Ley the darth in the Best. condition, 


- « Bemeath and Around 
Pu ot prox it. Moisture comes 
subsoil, and better through pressed 
Se aap ea SA 
s , , v 
condition to ron 4 od 


4HOGVER 





Meceive Moisture 
and also the air; both being essential to 
quick germination, The earth, ‘on the seed, 


{should be shallow and light, so that the blade 


may easily and quickly comeup. The closeness 
of the stalks in the hill is neccssary for close 
cultivating. . The. certificates of farmers bow 
that they aré beginning to feel this already, 
Sach position of the stalks does not in the 
lenst retard their growth. | Experiments have 
one this. Mach of the seed, dropped by 
and, falletogether. Did any farmer ever dis- 
cover inferiority in such hills? The stalks sl- 
ways find amplé room, while the roots range 
as freely in the soil°as if the stalks were 
far apart. Hundreds of acres planted with 
these machines have produced 


AS LARGE GROPS,.OF CORN AS 
‘Any in the Country, 
We have found no man who holds to the ob- 


jection, ‘after a little observation, and 


into “thé..reasom of the case. He finds the 
practice of senttering ‘the kerncls in the hills 
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TRE! VALLEY!) FARMER, 
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based upon tradition rather than upon exper-|. 


wi ae 


"Denrect Ouricx Rownsa inane oft mei 


or Drorrine és another 


various feb il when Bishiniithirie ingo'a a 


Sarid WORKING. 
4; It is: Cheap.—Those who have used the 

huachine gay, that 

One Persen with it 
oan dothe work of rour PERSONS WITHOUT IT. 
Used during tho planting time, it more than 
thrice for itself the first'season. If la- 
bof be fegarded as money, farmers urust con- 
sider this a 

| Cheap Agricultural: Implement,” . 


Lee 


Such a Machine is to the farmer what the 
rifle’ is to the hunter, and is as much bet- 
tor than’ the’hde or plow, as the ride is better 
than the old musket or blunderbuss. 

It weighs rather less than 4 common rifle, 
and is mach easier to. carry and handle. 

It never inisses fire, always putting the corn 
inthe hill, and always exactly where you 
wish it.to.go. .You have only to set it down 
right, as you také good aim with your fife, 
and it sends its charge exactly to the right 
spot. It makes quick and sure work of it.. It 
might well be called the Farmer’s Rife—or 
the Rifle Corh Planter. 











This New Corn Planter was thorotighly’ 


a els 


tested last Séazot, “Several hiindred actes 


were planted with it,and the results were’ in' evéry tespect ‘favorable and grotifying, 
Boing far bey on the most sanguine expectations of the invéntors themselves. 
READ THE FOLLOWING 


STATEMENTS FROM THOSE WHO HAVE USED IT 


ROSCOE, ILL+y July 16th, 1864, 
 Messrt. Randal) & Jones :—This certifies thatthe Corn 
Planting Machine Which we vbtaived from you last spring, 
worked first-rate. We planted thirty seres. The corn 
planted ,with the machipe.in, dry.weather came up 
lime before hoe planting, which was done at the saate (ime. 
lp wae owing to presefmg the eerth beneath the ecrn., Our 
ired man who to the machine would plant as fast as 
two begs would drop; and two men would cover, and do tt 
better, We cau cultivate closer, the corn és firmer in 
the ground than corn raised hoe planting, We 
would net be without this machine, 
L. A. FASSETT. 


Yours, &c 
aan. WM, NEWTON. 


SHIRLAND, August, 1864, 
This certifies that I have planted twenty-five acres of 
¢orn- with Reade: & Jones’ Corn Planter. 1t plants much 
better than by hand; | can cultivate my corn much better 
than after hoe planting.’ My corn stands first-rate on the 
ground. I can plant as fast as four hands cau plant with 
6 hoe, SEWALL AUSTIN. 
RocxTon, July 2st, 1854. 
I made use of Randali & Jones’ Planting Macliive jast 
tring, and planted ten acres. It was a very ue working 
and saved the jabor of fyur bands. My corn 
louks.well, aud cultivates better than hand planting. 
©. C. WKIGHT. 
Rock70wn. July 16, 1854. 
This certifies that I &sed one ot Randall & Jones’ Corn 
Planing Machines last seagon, and with my own labor 
planted 8V acres of curs find it to be « well-working 
Machine, and.more uniform byth as to drepping aud piaut- 
ing than the,usue! method, Lf Can. pliant an acre in en 
hour casily, and by pushing c co) two acres an hour. 
I planted one time 6 1-2 Sento 4-2 hours. The corn 
Sverages as well as auy other, tends twice #6 well, sands 
4s weil on thegreund, aud grows just as well as that which 
planted further apart. Dy poluhbars say, they would net 
oe to raise corh without ome of these machines. 
my planting was done, there was great strite to get 
ty nathine the balance of the season, (Randall & Jotues 
soring pe: dow allearly,) Every was convinced ef 
weeny over hand-plumting, 1 wowicr stn be we 
saving machine for the money tha ‘armer 
son pe _ Ika “eum ING. 


\Bynon, O@Le Co. 10h , July 224, 1864. 
Randall. doues:—Dear Sirs:—1 an happy tv informe 
you that your Corn Pianter hay givin vs good satisfaction. 
We find that our corn pianted with the machine, came up 
de mute convenien)y worked, and bas gota better 


growth. One maa wi e PI 4 ut in two rows es 
fast as another wan a Pee x “ts M \. Conseyueeliy, 
one map with 4 machine A pope orn as (wy men 
and two boys with hoes. ip eer {¢ one of the most valuable 
impfovements of our geneiation. Every farmer, whe 
plauts ten acres or upwards of corn, wil] find it for.bis in- 
poreee me ope and I bope the farming conimunity will 
Sppt te the value of your improvement by giving you e 
iuberal patronage. our ont servant, 
‘ LUCIUS READ. 


Roscok, ILL», {yer 
T planted twelve acres of corn last spring, wit! i 
& Jonew Cora Pianter, It operated splendidiy; I don’t 
think there sre five hilix’ missing. y corti tends four 
times as Well as hve panting. My len wascovered with 
corn stalks, and very bad and rough, st.il 1 could plant fou 
tinres as fast *s & Mian Could in the ofdigary Way. I be- 
Weve this machine te be the most labor saving, implement 
for the price, that the farmer can ae, obts‘a. 
} NEY BRADLEY. 
Hos ILE, July, 1854, 
We used Randall & Jones’ Corn Planter the last seagon, 
on twelve actes. We could plant eight ucres per day, 
vetter than it could be done with a hoe. The cornésin Het- 
ter consitiem, both for cultisating and hoeing, n hee 
pianted corti. Our corn stands well on the pu gg We 
tink the Planter almost mag for jarge tarny 
KILBY & ASA sweer. 
HARRISON, July 2st, 1854. 
Randall & Jones:-—BSire—The machine for planting corn 
which | bought .f you, is the greatest tabor saving machine 
one farm. 1 planted sixty-five acres, better than Jt cam 
be planted with a hoe. My corn stégga better and, tends 
betier than hand planted corn. seed being placed ia 
firm earth, the grown up corn & er, for tliis rea- 
von than other corm 1 wish you » 
Eh cRY R. THOMAS. 


Cumuny VALLEY, Boone county, Aug. 10, 

Randai! & Jones:—Sirs;—Haying used one of your 
ters lagt spring to plant « ee amount of curn, T found 
that ft saved am imum: nse deal of a why, your ma- 
chine in planting. is ‘what the locomutive ts 
traveling. It ts very’ tn its Work, ne wel, as ° 
My corn stands tna on the — Bim pre 
the oacine mary. came up 7. . 

Your, A 1 BOGARDUS. 
: “soe — iéth, 1864. 

This certifies: hat 1 planted laét spring furty scres ef 

corn, with Randall & Jones’ Planting MneninelyPenr yy: 






























” SPRE VALLEY! * FARMER. 
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This was by alotd, © My-tand whis bad, and cover- 

ea cake a RTP iets vo 
ale nS BOM COLL EB 

: b teerte Ble wit 1g 

; . BrLott, Wik, July Vito, (854, 
1/4 used one of Ratiall & Joes’ thié season, 

te plant thirty-five acres. It worked very well judeed. 1 

consider ft a great a ~ ottabor ington, tut it saves 
. AT peg oe Phites ng in” the bi ArGth race’ 
| o chanée to spring up among them. iy ROOMN 


aw Betort, Rotx %, Wis, uy, 7, lane 
‘a- 


ure ja stating: 
“ gt bey which I Fought ot ot Ra 
a 


planted thirty-five See (my corn 
on the deans. This machine saves igily as much 


ree fig 


i mat ‘Rockrogp, N 
Steanmeinantetiin Bones t=] used la > pat. 


tir and nt «math ie ini acne wey 


the machine, “1t has had 


the 
it stood more in the ground, and ways not ey Ln 
much by the drought, and, also, standing close together ig 


the bill, coulh be-eultivated betters mow regard your 
Planter as doing better work than can be done tn any other 
may. WM. D. PEN NUCK, 
ROCKFORD, Aug. 22, 1864. 
In the presence of more than ave Persons assembied on 
the aw acre. wat 1, by one man, 


gro 
using Randall & Jones’ Planter, in, twenty-five minutes, 
We examined hi 6 Of bills, a8 also did several other 
.} pérsons, and inno hi)! was the seed fonnd milssing., The 
number deposited was also remar! aa Fy 9 
A B. MUNN, 





~ labor & caltivating as in’ pl 
ve A, B. REYNOLDS. 


The ‘above results were pbteiped last season with a few of the first Planters made 


while the invention was in progress, The 


machine in its present perfected form, will 


fle more work with greater ease, and do it better. 
lis not ‘surprisin that an implement; which can do all this, and has.done it,has 
‘“'Yaken the first Premium at the State and County Fairs where. it has been exhibited. 


It was a —, F course. And, the 


season gf their. 
ot od Plantih gn. 


att: ve save “work 


farmecs| who put in their cora with 


neighbors, they will y rtalen her proven 4 
achine ey 


and make money on every 


*h G “So, sénd.in your orders, the sooner the better. ‘First come first served,’ must 


be our motto, though’ all shall be supplied, 


if possible. 


ov The priceis $10, This is the uniform retail price all over the United States. 


Toencourage an extensive use of jt this 


season in every ‘county; so that every ar- 


 the¥ may see it working in his own neighborhood. we make the following offer : 
Eath person sending $50, (specie funds.) for five Planters, shall have a i 





Planter’ gratis 
... Alt communications to be addressed, (post-paid.) to E. Leien, care of Smyth é& Gore, 
st Louis, Mo, ' 
SAXTON?’ 3 HAND BOOKS | An Essay on Manures; 
-> O£Rural and Domestic Econom Submitted to the Trustees of the Massachusetts Secle- 
” All Arranged.and Adapted to the Vee Ce 


American, Farmers, Pricé'25 cts. each. 
Hogs; 
are "Fs Deli ai Varieties; Managem 


Treatment under dis¢ ase. 


ardson. 
The Hive and Honey Bee; 
With plain — for obtaining a considerable anu- 


t witha View 
y H. D. Rich- 


«al Income from this brench of Rural Economy. By H. 
eo D. Richardson. With nares 
ic Fowls; 
heir, Nataral Ht g. Rearing and Gener- 
| ieee, Jian age ho “The 
ihapereb History saa 9 Tilus~ 
Horse; 


ba Ph od Oriana ait it pty ae ais pie to 
og Thm saa to ing! Se iris fas " Disease Ha: 


Whe: ose; rdson. 


Ppa 
‘Treatise on the roparation, pects te ‘Manage- 
“ment in ali Seasons, &e.') With full disections for the 
« ®reatment of the Dahila. ' r i 


“Phe Pests of the Farms: tite <a 


The American Bird Fancier; 
Considered ‘with’ Reference to the Breeding, — 
F and Peeullarities of Gage and 
House Birds. Tilustrated with Engravingss By D. Jy 
Browne. 
Chemistry Made Easy; 
For the Use. of.Farmers. . By J, Topham, 
Elemenis of Agriculture; 
Translated from the French, and adapted to the uw 
of American PF By F. G. Skinner. 
The American Kitchen Gardener; * 
Containing Directions for the Cultivation of Wegeiabia 
and Garden Fruits. By T. G. Fessenden» 
‘The Bee Keeper’s Chart; 
Being a Practical Treatise on the Insect, Habits, and 
Management of te oe the Honey Bee, in all its various Brax 
Phelps. 





ches. 
"| Every Lady her Own Flower Gardeuer; 


"5 ,, Madteseed to’ the TnArustrious @nd Hconomies! pi 
containing Simple and Prostions Directions tot Cultivel: 
1 pee fig Plants and y Louisa Johnson. 


The Cow; Dairy" Husbandry and 
eedin 
- A phat ne avast H. D. Bichatier 


and Ambrose Stevens. With Illustrations. 





With Instructions for their cinddiiacke Being a Macnu- 
alof plain directions for the eertain Destruction of every 
description of Vermin. With INustrations on Wood. 





For sale by 8S. S. HOMANS Bookseller, Corner J 


and Washington avenue, St. 
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—_ ? 2: > 
-“*PORT 
, sand feet of lumber per pay, varying aceording to the 


Mills, steam: power, are capable of sawing fram three to six thou 
rs i Wi double Mill (as represented in cut) any kind-of timber can be- sawed. Having the-exclusive right for manufac 
of estand South for ‘8 Patent Single: Mill and Childs’ Patent Double Saw Mill, we can fu either the sifgie or double Mil foe steam 
re fer The & Circular Saw: Mil ” is better adapted te the wants of the country than diy other kind of Mill now in use. They Operation * 

expense, s durable os beet oe A er ed are will saw more lumber in Spann ane, ~~ — : orders wed 40 as will be promptyy 
an a to 3 vem. « . KIN Se 
4) Ufntarae se heer |p PHERNIX FO NDRY, -StiZomte, Moo) 


, 4 | tia ABOVE CUT REPRESENTS A Tr des 
ABLE. CIRCULAR SAW MILL” 
- 4S ATTACHED TO STEAM POWER. 
rte let ecleses apie 
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Jenetous, i. Newark- 
nvutg,. Boston-R 
A, Missou red, La 
























eer _ Fall Apples. 
Fall rippla Rambo. Calville, Maidens Blush, 
Colliers Full, Haghes’ crab, Ha cider, Rhode 


Island Greening. | ; 
Summer Appless 
Metson, Sm'th sumer, Daret early Jaly, Pre- 
serve Apples, Summer belleflower, Red belleflower 
Summer-rose, Yellow harvest; Farty red Margaret.| 
Early June eating, Sunimer redetreak. 
Sugar rareri > wet lange freestone, Blood 
, Hai arge freestone, . 
Bt bonita large cls ly Karly york free: | 
stone, Furly July gan Pilverskin, George the 








e 
ly, Apricot, Washin Hills Maderia, Pop 
lar Pesch, Grants lara Ye _ Herth peach, es 
rison white cling, Early rareripey Oetober Peach 
Apricot, Early Ann, Teton de venus, Karly Cling, 


Great Marbree, Snow Peach, Albert 3 
T7Cedar-Trees at 10 cts., aad tome Catalpa two 
years old. 


Ey According » the opinion of ya Prt and ex- 
ence n, Fruit trees may be scfely tansplan- 
fe in the Fall oo # pe om of dhasaedion. 1s 
ers received from the vu t of Becer' 
will be properly executed nye iy )Pack- 
et Steamers from St. Louis, ae a he, 
My stock, ready for season consists of 
ebout 50,000 Apple Trees of 2 and'3: years ‘standing 
and 1,500 grafted Peach Ja Ye 
Price of Apple eam yeart standing “20 cts, 


Peach T Say 99 oo 
4 eac rees’ £8 Dr cts. 
Agents for St. Louis, A. Th, 0.5 Mi i. 


Nov. 5m. Ye 
Li» & 


GE Sicerson’s 


of the 
miles south of St. Leute, 

















ne ene er 
one Lae ee ro 


attention —wiil be carefully pad 
Our terms being cash cashi Gp 
Louls or on beard Steam 
Dients, should either remle.u 
& responsible city refer 
Bao. St Louis, No. 
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and we have w-ver , 
sHeeure any external disease, when properly aj plivd 
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" Me LEAN’S® . 


leanie Oi) Liaiment, 


BE MIR. LOUS CURES tl.at vhis celebrated mea. 
oe ied, after ali other reme-tes had fail. 
warrants tn nsserting that If msINe Only Lig 


0 jo Or Inflematery Rheunm) 

‘a: alysis, ogre A in the Joints, aunts ot 
es, Bruises, \ 

eothache. Earache, or eat Pan. It will looee me 


lent Swelling, Tamor, Hatd Lomps, Caked Breast 
N Bites of tw 8,0r any Inflammation, » rem 
it will purifyeand heal the FOULEST UL 


CER SORES on the. Jegs or shins, no difference how. long 


they jhave + «It wilt also sooth atid heai B 
Seas, Prewk utsy Woundsy &c., sooner (hau any on 
over A Million of Vattles 
Have been ‘™ p and the demand téinucre. sf { 

po te of a Case wherein it tee ors 


Who then will suffer from Pains, Sores, of Swéifings, 
ued? 


‘| when.» safe and wmre remady isso easily ybtai 


Read thé following ceriificate, which ix 


4 InContestable proof 
of what we have asserted. 

J. 0. McLean-—Bir: [ teel ta duty 1_owe to the pud- 
Mc to make the foltowing, hopiug they may learn by 

experiences afd discarda.worthicss stuff which has 
pressed inte notice by false certificates anf long ad- 
vertisements. ‘ 

Por six months T was confined to my room a cripple from 
Rheumation. My was swejlen tremendously, produc- 
ing the most se Painss The muscles were contracted 
86 that 1 conid notstraighten my lex at all. 1 applied the 
Mustang Liniment forfour weeks, but it done no more good 
than any other. greases 1 obtained and ngra_your Voicanie 
Oil Liniment— inp theres weeks it rélaxcd thre muscieg, and 


cured me ly. 
AMERICUS CASEDAY, Saline Co.,tll, 


Teaw Me, Caseday when be was afiiicted, as stated, and 
he“ts now well. . WM, M. ELAAOTT, Pinknepyilic. 


Reader, if the above is not sufficieut t convince You of 
the wonderful eMeney of the Volcanic Oj! Lintment, call 
and examine theePHOUSANDS which we have jn our po- 
S/salon, from ali parts of the : outitry, and if you will pur- 
Chase a supply fromi us, avd IC does not give ap tlsfegtion, 
the moncy wifi ve returned to the purchaser. 


For Horses and other Animals, 
McLean’s Celebrated J.iniment is the only safe andtella- 


ble remcd¥ for the of Spayin, Ring Bore, Winds 
Splints, Upnatural Lamps Nodes or Swe'lings.. ft wi 
never fail to eure Bg Head, Poli Evil, Fistula: Old 
ning Sores or Swrenes, 1f properly wpplied. For 
Bruises, Seratchen, Oracked Hoofs, Chates, Saddie or Gol 





lar Galisy Cate or, Wounds, it is un infallible remedys Ap- 
ply as directed arid re 1§ certain. e 
Read the foliuwing from Mr. Wells, of the St. Ignis 
ive a j 
This tio that 1 bayg goed the mexican Mustang 
Liniment, apd n*s anic Ol Liniment one 
omnibus horses Wis ¢ lameysprained, aud for swelllusy 


and I have” : ans Voicanie@ 1 Laniment tebe 
‘ERASTUS: WELLS; 
Of the firm of | -ave& Uy 


Direct re Ompany each boftie in Englishan 
oon tons, Becompa 


7 LS hie J Liniment is now put up twenty-five cent a 


The fifty cenksige oofitat s 
e twenty-five Cet size, and wes 


cLEAN, Sole Proprietot, cornet # 
St. Louis, Me, 

ee —— a) on 
MACHINES: AND 

S.—We are inapiufecturing an 

erts? Patent Thresher and Cicantt 

e grain ready for markel,are V7 

er, andsold af avery fT 

liy solicited, 4 

INGSLAN DS & FURGUSON 
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A AEP (ABELLA Pah VINES. 


P on everything being what i 
nt ry eh ‘pffectéd on very fa. 


, Wit! mt Hea 14 meaiih. 
‘ t ert - 
on ree Hat ond” four see ke tc OF the Garden 
il be 
Te Rapraer. > yn yor ¢ 
sent 








“Gpato es will be 


Nov. which 
to.all post-paid applicants. 


Osage Orange Seed and Plants 


undersigned, successors of Jas: SumPpTeR & c-o, 
would return thanks fur past favorr, and solicit futare 
pettohage, We have a large lot of very superior Plants 
frowh where they fortunately had a suffictency of rain. 
Tine wishtug to purchase. either by wholesale or retat!, we 
weconfident Wecan accommotate not only in plants, bat 
seeiyprice. We also import our Seed direct from Texas, 
Ithali be fresh and of the heat quality. 
| Wecontinue to plant, cultivate, trim and mature a com- 
plete fence at from T5cts. to $1,00 per rod—one-third tu be 
‘When planted, and the balance when completed. 
set and warranted at from thirty te forty cent per 
ned, Hétiges grown for what disinterested persons wil! say 
py A} wis when —— Hedges completely grown 
to $1.25 per to be pald fer when complet+d 
Went gpds how Be active bn«iness men, eine tn 
balla vere bee edging is renenea, 16 take huid with usin 
thé cotstruction of Hedges the sale of Piants, Seeds, &”.; 
schashave the confid of their neighbors, shall receive 
Syed chance. Let aw hear from yon, gentlemen. The 
oterprise is not ty laudable—but will PAY. 
McGREW, LEAS & CO. 


Ne zs aoe 


‘N0, 88 Second Fn — Olive & Lecust,) 
fn STOVE 


res owen” den Wases; perneyt; Preferenee 
p= re ac Stoves—also select Parlor stoves, Grates 


PLOWS. 
tae Jewett, and other patterns—also, Molter 
MAlkin BREAK E nege T apré2 


tintin gear 
«Valley Farmer Agency. 


FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF 


al implements and Machines, 


ipinecapes to with pron Address 
: KR. ABBOTT, Editor Valley ‘Parmer, 
Ne. 218 Broadway and 203 Fourth street, 











Ab gy bos Bnsurpassed in 
Ppt ate 





‘| wittfere meni 
Peace 





os tiveds sin Hunt Co., Texas Ly his 
ten months ago and h 
all the salves and jinime: ts extaut, but albef. ne. preity it 
became so sore that he could not wath T at last 
induced hrm to try FLOYD'S AMEKIGAN PEN RTRAT- 
ING LINIMENT, and on die tu day of O: wief he com- 
meuced usiny it, aud after using three Battles he was “en- 
-hied to walk, although he had not befure since he w 
Hurt, dnd at this time he is weld and at work on bis 
hewikhes me to request you to publish the wonderful 
performed on him, thut it may —— others simtiarly af 
Hieted to use your Linimeyt and be This man 
manold pedseamocrsvie citisen of Hunt cuuvty= bid name 
‘s A. C. NORWELL. 

8 nda large amount of your Litiment here it wil el 

av ll, and quickiy, Yours, Respecifully. 
J.D. WHITE. 
Floyd's American Penetrating Liniment 
feure any of the follewing diseaxes:—Rh- tmatism, 
Swellings, Sprain we Old Sores. Piles, Pain in the 
Back or Limbs, Weakuess, tu the Joints, Sore 
Throat, Head-Ache, eotromtigne of the Muscles, lofiam- 
mations, Felons, Lump-» Ague Cakes, Chafer, ( 

Krysipetas, Humours. Ringworme, poets &c., upon manki 
wh: re ah external means Is required. 

A'so, Fistula, Poli Evil, Wind Ga ts, Sprains, Saddle or 
Haruces Galis, Strains, Weakness in the Limb:-, Lumps of 
Swellings, Sweeny, Farcy, Scratches, Big Head and Big 
Shvulder, Founder; and almest all diseases of herses — 
an outward spplication Is wanting. 

St. Louis, Me., March 12th, 1864." 

This is to certify that we the undersigned have 
Floyds American Penetrating Liniment, have foand 
beneficial and betieve it to be .one of the best and most use- 
ral Lint t nuw in circulation, we therefore take pleasure 
th recommending it to the public generally:— 

Donaldson & flall, St. Loulg, 3. Birmingham, St. Louis; 














Heury Gleber, do Moree & Bro., Greenvili¢, 
Francis & Walon, do o.u do 
Juu. Farber, do Jon, Crocker, yd 
B Bennett, P. Bubvard, 
Clark J. Morton, do D. ». Wisner, Woodbury, Th 
c, H. Wood do J.A. Laws, Set Prairie, Ub 
Charies Perine, David H ithe Elm Pyint, (5 
@. A. Benzeer, do D. W, Alexander, do. 
J... Sregriat, S 4 —_ well, Laiwort, Wadkt 
Le 11s Sheetery > Wes An 
R. G. Perley, do CO. As Tabor, Prabvtts ve 
Sa th Irwin, do J.D. White, Austin, 
A. Ay K. Sawyer, do P, Bund, Carlyle, 
wm. Young, do 
anufactured by EDWARD A. FLOY 
ville, Tit, 
Sold in St. by 
BACON, HYDE & og 
onan tree BLOW &'@o.4*" 
ats. yey 
* %. tL Co’ 
aaa ¥) eae boii 
rLOED Saati, 
And by dealers genera)ly- po 
J.J. DONEGAN: ? 
» Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


SILKS, FANCY AND STAPLE 
DRY QBOODS. 


NO. 60;' MARKET STREET, 
Five doors below Scott’s Hotel, St. Lous, Me. 





wreme St. Louis, mo. 































os) BUCKY. IMPROVED 
“PATENT COOKING STOVE. 
“TE subscribers ‘have’ just got dot six bew sia 
patterns of the above ented tove, ip 
we. have made. several. valuab nor Napyen? 
ments, which makes them — the beet baking, 
but the: most durable and pe ovein’use: ' And 
weofler the Stove rote At Motte as ths a aye ye made, 
ey jovite all in want of a good Cook Stove to éxani- 
our new Buck’s.. Every Stove will, be. warrant- 
ed to bake perfectly éven, an.! fae omer satisfaction, 


Vrefaed the 
% nie Stove othe ge A. eee etly under and 
pers cl pg Sd ‘aud the 6Ven which is the 
of the Stove;'and tach larger than that of 


b= en Stove of the sani?’ ht so constructed 
that the ient pavses in, flues 4rbnd it in sach a man. 
ay as tod ita perluctly «ven heat at top and bot-|% 
ver this stove hasbeen introduced, it 
Seren a\ decided preférence over all others, 
gud wil] be fouchty any one giving it a trial, to pos- 
Gene such unequalled excelténcies in performing the 
various opeveie in cooking, and so greata saving 
labo fuel,.as to make it the interest of 
every family to s8 one. 
ng she time Buck's stoves have been before 
the public, there’ have been istued froai the Patent 
teoeg s la mber of new patents of various 
jese Stoves have each in turn 
abit e . ty ‘ayn wonder of their season, and have 
ee ores away, to"give place’to some new thing, 
oes unsatisfactory and equally ephemeral. 
this time) the reputation of Buck's Stove has 
oe inventors’ find ‘it necessary in order to sell 
? wares, to coanterfelt as nearly as posible the 
form and then by dilligees 6 efforts, attempt to palw off 
their uctions upon the | pablic as an ‘improve. 
ment’ on the Back Stove, 


Phe simple fact that such trickery is resdrted’to} {~~ 
shows at feast, that fn their extithation Buck's ‘Stoyes| 


heave, w bya stion beyond everything else in the 
; = ee fo nm have been 

e i “whieh gieed b.. waiform satisfaction 
wherever they ee be well put up and fairly 
yand we challenge ‘thé world to produce their 
equal, in 80 perfect a'c tion of all the points, 
essential to 9 good » We respectfully 
‘ere Psat and Retail, to exam- 
ine assoriment of, Stoves and Hollow Ware, 
which withbe found the furgest in th e City, and we 


ee - ates 
or er e would in- 
vite the etieution or baba Ta ate o¢ large Cooking 


Stoves, for Hotels; Semindri¢s; large Boarding How- 


Baty cm te paerar atta om 
©  an8 tot Matwet, St Lot Mo 
January, 2084, ; | Opposite Missouri. Hotel. 


“t » : ’ 











CHERRY PECTORAL 


For the rapid Cure of 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOARS 
CROUP,. ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 

‘And by theriver upom the bank thereof «hall growall 
trees for meat, whose leaf sball mot fade and the fruit 
thereof shall be for meat and the leaf thergot for medj- 
cing? © | 

Here wag hopé for the sick recorded long ago, ahd every 

year adds new proof to, the assurance that these promises 
shall not tail. 

As medical science discovers and designates the reme- 
dies nature has given, one by. one, the diseases that efilict 
our race yield to the control of art. Of all the Maladies we 
suffer from, none has carried more victims to an untimely 
grave than Censumption ol the Lungs. Subjoined wegive 
some evidences that thig too may be cured, and that, Pu 

menary Complaints, inell their forms, may be removedby 
OmMERRY PECRORAL. 

Space will net permit.ns to publish here any proportion 
of the cures it has effected, but the agent below named will 
furnish our Circular, {re@, whereon are full. particulan 
and indisputable proof of (hese facts. 

Sufferers, read and y~4 for sopaens, : 

For Influenza and 


NAsuvi.ve, Tenn. Tune 26, 1861. 
Sir:—I have repeatedly used your Cherry Peetoria! for 
Whooping Cones and Influenza and have no hesitation in 
lete remedy. Four of my children 
have been smiened with these diseases, and the free uwseot 
the Pectoral bas always afforded almost instant relief. 
JAMES GLOVER 
We attest the truth of the above statement. 
M. Bota Editor of the ee 
Jy: s A >. 
Viper Coasuiaptive Cokghr: 
Pri repuRra, Pa., Feb. vi 
Dear Sir:—For three; yerre 1 have been afflicted withs 
Cough, so \listreesing that Ifrequently 





despaired of recgr- 
‘ery; much of ihe mel was obliged tosit up all night in my 
chair, as my cough would suffocateme when I down. 


Having used many rem without relief, I at last tried 
the Cherry Pectoral, which tinder Providence has 
me bitogether, 1 km With gratitude, % 
JAMEs M ANDLESS. 
This is one of the Nhibéokes Cures of f 
which have been accredited to 
"ALBANY, NW Y;, April 17, “ 


DR. AYER, Lo ag 9 Dear Sir: Ihave for y 
afflicted: in “the worst. yee that. 
been obliged tos rr chair for the ~ Sato 


time, being ‘unable SS breathon my bed. 


great man teines, to ne pul oat, physic 

prcaelhae ent deaperiaaen poor Cherry ie we 

first it seemed to.make.me worse; but in.jess) thens 

1 began to experience the rare gratifying relief iret f 

nse} and p dag ot feur weeks, the disease is entirely 

I can sleep fn my Bed with comtort, and enjoy a state of 
en, 

health which I had never expected ol vanast. 


Commission and Forwarding M 














oe 


TR 


eat f2eise-94 228 © 





































kh) a / Bee ee “ 
Bio all ints it may interest, th vat p 
and No. 6 OldMarket Square : y LOUIS, 


Ni e. JEVEE, betweeh Market and Walnug > Pl pcipal. entrance 
B MARKET SQUARE—B@FSign of the ea 


st MENT, 


oWibere will be Seeeeity Ag a coma “Assortmept of MACHINERY adap- 
ted tothe Fanm, Piantation; and Ganven. His long practical ex enn Si 
branch of buisness qualifies him to judge of the relative merits of I 

and none but those of rea} value will find place in 


~~~ Tandreth’s Agricultural House, 


" SEEDS of all description will receive an important share of attention, rsrrciit- 
LY THose For THE Garpan, which being the produce of his owngrounds, and reared 
va his personal a will be found, on trial, superior to those usually offer- 

ed for sale. 








Jhik oo ne < £u 














The undersinged bein hanes with the direction of. DRETH’S AGRIC- 
ULTURAL HOUSE, nf LOUIS, respectfully invites the ¥ fage of his friends 
and the _— aernng them of his best-onamiiana to serve tem satisio * ily. 


URN) ir. 








LANDRETH’S AG | 
No. 6 Levee ah No 

PLOWS, in great variety. ‘ 
CULTIVA TORS, or HOB Hi 
ea LERS. or hand ad / 
wee U 
shaw AND CHAFF CU ’ 


ORN AND C COB CRUSHERS, Ri 
open MILLS. We. 
AUSAGE MEAT vortine Afi nearly all Imp.ements adapted 


* « STUFFERS. the tillage of the soil and harvesting 
PARMERS’ POPTABLE FUR- | crops, 


R LS, forFarm and GarEn, 
EVOLVING HAY RAKES)~ 

















“eba 13 HOAM lo @ 
’ machine : and is now/for the first Jbtroduced ivto the West. Lt is of extracrdinarfde- 
‘Beas Bie any aati tt with the Mowers and Reapers whiek (avyrably exhibited the inv sae 
J ’ - With BS twe horse railroad of'tred power, one Thousand bushels of corn may ve threshed, 
wPparated from the cohs, and winnowed ready for, market In one, working day—with greater power and increased 
Bands far more may readily be accomplished, but it is presumed ONE THOUSAND BUSHELS will satisfy mostper- 
@ns. Withs wasie es hundred and forty bpwhels of ears havé bépa shelled within an hour, not asm, 
ment, bnts oF? Ti BRST be, PF. a : theta 
“"Fouasells of ite ca) y and mirable adaptation to thé purposes designed, can be seen on application to the 


@atersigned, whois sole agent for the sale of the machine im Missouri, Illinvis, lows and Wisconsin. 
Mars! be GEO, BURN RT, Jr. AGENT, 


me Hak Landreth’s Agricultural House 
“30 , ; No, 6; CITY BULLDINGS, Uppodte Old Market, St. Lows 
| 


Hickock’s Patent Improved Portable Cider Mill. 


i? 


















FOR SALE AT 

LANDRETES 

AGRICULTURAL 
NOx 6: 

City Buildings 

Opposite Ol — 















